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FROM THE GERMAN. 


“'Tis mighty fine talking, Ursel,” cried Nickel Wechsler, a 
cobbler of repute in the archiepiscopal and archpicturesque city of 
Salsburg, to his sister Ursel, one of the prettiest damsels doing 
honour to the Sunday balls of the suburbs; ‘* but I tell you that 
no good will come of all this frisking and junketing. If half the 
time were passed at your knitting-needle or spinning-wheel that 
you spend before the glass or in capering at profane waltz-meet- 
ings and crossbow shootings, your name would be less bruited in 
the neighbourhood.” 

‘¢For which reason, good brother, I prefer joining in a merry 
dance to dangling a woolen stocking through my palms seven days 
in the week, when six ought to suffice the diligence of the most 
persevering knitter in Salzburg. I choose to plait my hair before 
the glass, instead of twisting it up sullenly in a corner; I choose 
to dance, I choose to sing ; for "tis no reason, because | am merry, 
that I may not be wise. If my name is oftener cited among the 
lads and the lasses of the neighbourhood than suits certain prudish 
ears of my acquaintance, what is the worst word they string after 
it! Coquette! Some call me pretty Ursel, others merry Ursel, 
and a few disappointed men and envious women, ‘ Ursel the co- 
quette!’ I snap my fingers at them! So long as I remain Ursel 
the blameless, those who love me have no need to resent my being 
more thought of than other girls of my age.” 

‘Less thought of, more talked of!” persisted Nickel, punching 
away at an upper leather as thick as his own scull. 

“Who dares to say less thought of?” cried Ursel, planting her 
round and mottled arms upon the back of his chair. ‘Is it not 
well known that every Sunday and fast day I have as many part- 
ners pretending to my hand, as you have made eyelet holes during 
the sermon wherewith you have been lecturing me? Did not 
Count Formian’s head gardener open the ball with me last St. 
Fiacre’s day’ Did not--” 

“ Why do you ask me ; since, frequenting no such ungodly as- 
semblages, I am unable to reply?’ demanded Nickle, lifting his 
dismal face towards the joyous countenance of his sister. 

«Truly no! and the life of penance you lead (by way of making 
court to Fraulein Agnesia, the old canon’s housekeeper) is almost 
an excuse for the cross-grainedness with which you pass judgment 
on your innocent sister. It sours your blood, good bother Nikle, 
to hang over your last from morning till evening, and waste your 


“So can I not say of yourself,” cried Ursel, affectionately. “ For 


dupe of a hypocrite, or disposed to play the tyrant over your poor 
orphan sister.” 

“Don’t say that word again, for it goes through my heart like 
my awl through this scrap of leather,” quoth Nickel. Well do 
you know, my little Ursel, that, had you a father in life to control, 
or a mother to counsel you, it is not your brother Nick who would 
take upon him to interfere with your diversions. But you have 
none but me, Ursel. We two are alone in the world ; and, should 
any harm befall you—"’ 

‘“* Harm!" reiterated the conscious maiden. 

“Tll tongues are harm,” persisted Nickel. 

“Then heaven defend me from that of Agnetia!” ejaculated 
his sister. 

“Better defend yourself,” replied the cobbler. ‘ Abstain, my 
pretty Ursel, from the pink ribands that give offence in the eyes of 
the serious. Restrict yourself to one visit per month to the Rain- 
bow Beer-gardens ; and, above all—” 

Ursel saw what was coming, and adroitly evaded the intended 
interdiction. 

“Tf it were but to pleasure you, brother, not a foot would I ever 
set in the Rainbow Gardens again. But I perceive from whose 
quiver this arrow is launched, and I defy it. The old creature de- 
tests everything younger and better looking than herself; and just 
because, and only because, the oflicers of the carbinier brigade 
choose to—” 

“ Ursel,” cried Nickel, sternly, “I won't hear another word of 
all this! You have no right to slander those who are more pru- 
dent than yourself. I frequent the Canon Dietrich’s house, first, 
because J am artist to the establishment, (I mend his reverence’s 
soles, and keep Miss Agnesia’s clogs in repair ;) and secondly, be- 
cause, as I have already informed you, thereby hang my hopes of 
preferment. Once established in the music-loft, | might rise to 
organist, Kapell-meister ; who knows, perhaps, to be a Heydn, a 
Mozart, a Beethoven! But neither my pride nor my vanity has 
the smallest share in the advice which I give to my motherless sis- 
ter, that she be more cautious in her comings, and goings, and de- 
lectations. That vapouring jackass of a drum-major, who holds 
himself for the finest sight between this and Innspruck, will be the 
undoing of your good name, Ursel. "Tis a fellow who will hint 
more slander by the twinkling of the eye, than others circulate by 
a whole week's backbiting.” 

** Not a word against Conrad Stein!” cried Ursel, primming 
her pretty mouth into an air of determination. “I am resolved 
not to listen to a syllable against the drum-major.”” 

“You must put something thicker than cotton into your ears 





breath from evening till night upon that detestable trombone, which 
is the cause that we cannot get admitted as lodgers into any gen- | 
teel abode. It is only in this dull alley, with a coffin-maker 
next door and a coppersmith opposite, that they will put up with | 
clanging and tapping all day, and a trombone all the evening! 
‘Take my advice, Nickle, (I have as much right to give advice as 
yourself,) throw over the Fraulein Agnesia, throw the trombone | 
into the river, and your leathern cap over the windmill, and make | 
a man of yourself! A mug of Bavarian beer now and then, a waltz 
occasionally on the greensward, a new suit at Christmas, and a 
merry heart all the year round, will render you happier than dang- 
ling after the prim prude, who you fancy must have dollars in her | 
pouch, because she has the canon’s keys at her apron-string.” 





“J would have you to understand, Ursel Wechsler, that it is |! smoke it forme. 1 want to hear nothing on the subject, and least || 
not for the hope of pelf I sometimes repair in hours of recreation to | of all from him; of whom, as a fellow-townsman and an old ae- || 


the little temple of harmony in the cathedral close,” said Nicke 


mysteriously. 

“ For what, then, in the name of heaven’ You will never per- 
suade me that you take pleasure in listening through the wainscot 
to the snoring of the Herr Canon, or to the discourse of the shrew 
of a housekeeper, which consists of cutting remarks upon innocent 


girls like myself, whose heart and heels happen to be lighter than || 








w 


her own! 


then,” exclaimed Nickel. ‘ Not a man, woman, or child within 
half a mile of the Linzer-Thor, but warrants him a jackanapes !" 
“T don’t say nay,” replied Ursel, mildly. ‘ Our neighbours 
here at the Linzer-Thor are scandalous folks. 
they have for yourself, t-other Nickel, is stockfisch ! 
sorry to repeat the epithet they appy to the canon’s housekeeper.” 
** And is Otto Wirbel also a man of evil tongue?” demanded 
| Nickel. ‘ Inquire of Otto Wirbel what he has to tell of Master 
Conrad's proceedings at Naples during the last campaign.” 
| * Inquire of Otto! when I have your express interdiction against 
intercommuning with anything that bears firelock, sabre, or 
** No, no, brother. If Otto Wirbel have 


The best word 
I should be 








| sword,” cried Ursel. 
| 


lanything to say against Conrad, he may put it in his pipe and | 


| quaintance, I would fain think handsomely, and not as a vender of 


| 
scandals.” 


* E’en as you list?” said Nickel, wearied by frequent repetition 

of his task of monitor. “All I can tell you is, (and I said as much 
last night, when warming myself in the old armchair beside the 
| ati of the Herr Canon.) that, after all the admonishments you 
| have had, if you still persist in running headforemost into evil, I 





|shall think it no duty of mine to make a war of extermination 


herself, was the secret idol of Ursel Welchsler ; and nothing but 


of you, brother Nick, I am right proud, except when I find you the || the poverty which had driven the poor lad into the ranks of the 


| Austrian army prevented the fair maid of Linzer-Thor from giving 
| him so much encouragement as might wring from him the confes- 
sion of a reciprocal attachment. But the young soldier was pen- 
| niless. Ursel had not smiled, and Otto had not spoken. Reading 
| rejection in the frowns of her scornful brow, he resolved to think 
| of Ursel Wechsler no more ; and if some evil spirit derided his 
| vow by nightly reproducing in his dreams the form he had dimissed 
| by day from his thoughts, it was no fault of Otto. 

| To the interrogations of his commanding officer, he would some- 
times half distractedly reply the name of Ursel : and to the sallies 
of his wild companions, still “ the one loved name.” The more 
the living Ursel despised and amused him, the more the Ursel of 
| his dreams was disposed to heal the wounds inflicted by her breath- 
ing prototype. The spiritual copy bore truest witness of the secrets 
| of Ursel’s heart. Whenever, at the Rainbow Gardens, or in the 
| public promenades, or even in the isles of the cathedral, or Thea- 





tner’s church, the saucy sister of Nickel turned slightly away at 
the approach of the handsome young carbinier, sometimes to be- 
| stow her choicest smiles on the drum-major, sometimes to exchange 
| a glance with a group of young college students, among whom the 
| name of Ursel Wechsler was a favourite toast ; as sure as he laid 
| down his head that night on the straw bolster of his barrack-bed, 
| the aerial form of the skittish damsel would glide to the bedside, 
breathing words of kindness, and promising eventful reformation to 
reward the constancy of his affection. 

“ Heaven knows best !" mused Otto at times, when facing a 

severe drill under a summer's sun, or enduring the ungracious re- 
| proofs of some boy-officer on a rainy field-day. “In spite of her 
seeming savageness, at heart the girl surely loves me. ‘The drum- 
major is a liar as well as an ass. It is the drum-major, and not 
poor Otto Wirbel, she is deluding. I would not give a kreuzer 
for the chance of the drum-major. 

Ursel, meanwhile, would not have given a kreuzer for the drum- 
major’s whole person, accoutrements included, from the tip of his 
regulation feather to the point of his jack-boots. A coquette at 
heart, she was unuble to resist the temptation of leading in her 
chains a hero six feet four in his boots, and six feet nothing with- 
out; and was too apt to accept his love-tokens of nosegays, and 

| Gritz gingerbread, and fine protestations. But in her soul she 

| despised him for an empty coxcomb; and did but follow the ex- 
ample of the great ladies her betters, who encourage empty cox- 
combs, when handsome and fashionable, to the disparagement of 
many a worthy fellow, plain-spoken and plain-looking. 

Not that the latter epithet was applicable to Otto Wirbel, a fine 
soldier-like young fellow, who had brought back from his Neapo- 
litan campaign a sprig of laurel, and a scar that added a more 
manly character to his fine bronzed, open countenance, never 
clouded save when the skittishness of Ursel caused his heart to 

‘swell, and the gossips of the barracks to take note of his discomfi- 
, ture; and never so bright as when dreaming of making her his 
|| wife, when the death of a rich uncle, the miller of Newmarket, was 
|| to enable him to purchase his discharge. In spite of the adverse 
|| projects of the demure Nickel for his sister's establishment in life, 
and in spite of Ursel’s perplexing coquetry, it was not more than 
| twenty times a month that Otto was driven to despair, or to the 
|| vowing of a vow that he would never again set foot in Nickel’s 
| house, or call down by his assiduities the disdain of Nickel's sister 
| One afternoon, meanwhile, a week or so after the foregoing re- 
|| monstrance, Ursel sat impatiently waiting her brother's return to 
the house from his visit to the cathedral close, that she might be at 
liberty to fulfil an engagement with the young wife of her neigh- 
| bour the coppersmith. Having drawn forth Nickel's daring trom- 
| bone from its case, she laid it on the table, with a book of anthems 
open beside his chair, and a bottle of beer ready to be opened be- 
i side the book of anthems, placed a clump of wood «in the stove, 
|| and closed the shutters for the evening, in order that her brother 
|| might devote the time of her absence to his favourite pursuit. But, 
| in spite of her thoughtful zeal, no Nickel made his appearance. Jn 

















“The Fraulein has undertaken to get me promoted to the post || against those who think and speak lightly of one who chooses to |) process of time, she was compelled to place a lighted candle 


of trombone-player in the cathedral,” said Nickel, in a self-satis- | 
fied tone. 

“She might as well promise to get me made an archdeacon!” | 
cried Ursel, with a hearty laugh. ‘* Because you have a knack of | 
fancying that you prefer Beethoven's symphonies to Strauss's ga- | 
lopes, do you suppose that Herr Grumph (who is said to be the 
first chapel-master in the known world) would let you up into the 
music gallery, even for so much as to become organ-blower? Bah, 
bah, Nickel! Be wise in time: stick to your last, Nickel, and 
eschew the ambition of tromboning, or of rendering your sister a 
copy of the poor mortified-looking atomy of a woman whom you 
allow to pay you her addresses.” 


give them cause. I have said it Ursel! Henceforward, as you are 
your own enemy, become your own champion.” 

| “| have no recollection of having imposed a tax upon your 
| valour in my behalf,’ said Ursel, contemptuously. ‘ You may 
| even join, if you will, the host of my ill reporters ; for I have more 
fear of the harshness of my own brother than of that of Conrad 


Stein.” 


pretty Ursel cared not a straw! Like others of her sex, the 
cobbler’s sister strove to conceal her real inclinations, but pretended 


drifting on the waves of the Inn. 





“Tam ashamed of you! I say no more than that I blush for you!” 
cried the cobbler, tapping away with redoubled zeal. 





Yet, with all this vehemence of defence for Conrad Stein, || 


enthusiasm in favour of one who was no more to her than a straw I; 
Otto, her feliow-townsman and || 


neighbour ; Otto, over whom, from twelve to seventeen, she had I 
tyrannized, just as from two to twelve the boy had tyrannized over | had prepared herself, Nickel brushed hastily past her without an 


beside the music-book, and gather together the embers of the ex- 
|hausted clump. Yet Nickel was still absent. 
He had doubtless been retained to supper by the prim house- 
|keeper. Regardless of his sister's convenience, he was sharing 
the Fraulein’s light porridge, while the coppersmith’s fritters were 
| getting heavy and cold, and Ursel's heart grew heavy as they. She 
| was actually vexed into a fit of fretfulness; nor was it till, at half 
past nine at night, it became time to put her glistening locks into 
curl-papers, she heard alow tap at the window, which was Nickel’s 
mode of announcing himself. Hastily drying her tears, and as- 
suming an air of sullenless worthy the injured wife of some truant 
husband, Ursel prepared herself to unbar the door. 
But, to her amazement, instead of the apologies for which she 
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attempt at excuse; and, leaving her to replace the bolts and bar, | 
dashed down his fur cap upon his unoffending trombone, and threw | 
himself doggedly into a seat. 

“IT hope you found the Fraulein’s cheer savoury, brother, and 
her March beer sound?” cried Ursel, having completed her task, 
and taking up her candle to retire to bed. 

“ T have tasted neither the one nor the other,” rejoined Nickel, 
in a surly voice. 

** Another time, then,” resumed Ursel, with dignity, ‘‘ when you 
have pledged yourself to smoke away your evening at the beer- 
house, forewarn me, that I may make no promises to go abroad. 
As your carouses occur not above once in a twelvemonth, the dif- 
ficulty will be less for all parties.” 

“ T have not had a pipe between my lips, nor have T crossed the 
threshold of any house of entertainment,” persisted Nickel, in the 
same morose tone. 

‘* T will make no farther questions or conjectures, then,”’ cried 
Ursel; ‘ for they might lead to answers unseemly for me to listen 
to; but—” 

* You will not, eh!” cried Nickel, bursting forth into sudden 
violence. ‘ Then, what I have to say to you, girl, shall he deli- 
vered without query or prompting. I have been to the carbinier 
barracks, Ursel.”’ 

“So much the worse for your shoe-leather,’ 
nothing daunted by the explosion of his voice ; “ for the hill is 
steep, and the pavement sadly out of order.” 

“Tt may be so; but my heart ached too sadly to leave me leisure 
to note it,” replied Nickel, lowering his voice, and the alteration of 
Her attention was 


, 


replied Ursel, 


his manner subdued at once the heart of Ursel. 
now engaged. She set down her candle and prepared to listen. 

“ You will not ask me what caused my heart to ache?” conti- 
nued the cobbler, pushing away the trombone, and making a space 
on the table for his two elbows, on which to rest his chin. “ You, 
sister, who just now found so many idle questions to gabble over to 
me, are suddenly struck dumb.” 

“ By no means. 
friend, Herr Hahn, the band-master, touching some professional 
matter of trumpets or cymbals,” said Ursel, with assumed careless- 
ness; “or, perhaps, because you wished to enjoy a game at domi- 
noes with—" 

“No more trifling!" eried Nickel, sternly. 
was no matter of recreation, 
infirmary.” 

“Indeed !" exclaimed Ursel, in a faltering tone. 
drum-major got the—"’ 

“The drum-major has got less than his desert,” replied Nickel, 
sternly ; ‘* poor Otto somewhat more !” 


You visited the barracks to confer with your 


“* My visit, sister, 
I went to the barracks to visit the 


“Has the 


** Otto!" cried Ursel, turning pale as death. 
the infirmary? I saw him yesterday. How long has he been ill? 

“He was wounded this morning, about half an hour after 
parade.” 

* Wounded !”’ faltered Ursel, falling into a chair. 

** By Conrad Stein, who is at this moment under arrest?” and 
Wechsler was about to add more, when he perceived that all colour 
had forsaken the cheeks of his sister; that she was almost insen- 
sible, and wholly motionless. 


* Ursel, look up! Rouse thee, wench ; rouse thee, rouse thee!” 
cried Nickel, patting the palms of her hands, unfastening the belt 
that bound her slender waist, and terrified at the evil consequences 
of his harshnesa. 

“What brought about the quarrel between Otto and Conrad 
Stein !’’ said she, when at length she recovered her power of ut- 
terance. ‘* Answer me, brother; answer me truly.” 

** No mortal knows what caused the two blockheads to fall to 
the words which caused them to fall to blows,” replied Nickel. 
“They quarrelled this morning as the regiment was quitting 
parade; met half an hour afterward, behind the garden of the old 
Kapnziner cloister; fought with small swords, like fools or mad- 
men; and by dinner time Wirbel was carried to the infirmary, 
mortally wounded.” 

“No! not mortally; if you love me, don’t say mortally !” cried 
Unsel, springing to her brother's arms and hanging round his neck. 

“Tsay not only what I fear, but what the regimental surgeons 
have announced,” replied Wechsler.‘ The drum-major was ar- 
rested this afternoon and thrown into the black hole, which is what 
causes, I suppose, these tears and sobs.” 

“* Who cares for the dram-major! Let them hang or shoot him, 
if they will!” cried Ursel, almost frantic. * But why sent you not 
home to appize me? TI should have been at the barracks as 
speedily as my feet would carry me.” 

‘ Because I would not have you mortified by being bidden to 
trudge home as fast as they would carry you back again.” 

“Are not women suffered, then, to enter the infirmary 1” 

‘Not suffered? How else would poor Otto's old mother be at 
this moment weeping and praying at his bedside ?” 

** Is she at his bedside?” moaned poor Ursel. 

‘* Marry is she, poor heart-broken creature! I felt half ashamed 
to show my face in her presence. But she bore me no ill-will. 
She guessed not the cause of the duel.” 

“« And do you guess it, then, brother Nickel!” 

“ Thave only the common report of the barrack-yard. ‘The sol- 
diers were standing in groups when I entered, discussing their 
comrade’s misfortune ; and your name, Ursel, reached my ear in 
every direction as the motive of Otto’s disaster. Did I not fore- 
warn you against that ass of a drum-major? Did I not tell you that 
evil would come out of your caperings and junketings *” 





“ But, as yet, you know not that this evil, at least—”’ though much for the result, of so condemnable a breach of dis- 
“ J know it,” interrupted Nickel. ‘‘ In the look of compassion, || cipline. . 
sister, with which our poor dying friend regarded me, as I stood|| If, however, there existed among the gossips of Linzer-Thor 
beside his pillow, I read your accusation. I am as convinced as J || any so hard-hearted as to wish that Otto and Conrad might have 


sister's good name poor Wirbel drew his sword.” 
“ Oweh! Oweh!” faltered Ursel. 

given for slander ?”’ 

| « As much as many who have gone out of the world, leaving but 


| 
| 





| only last night the good Agnesia thought it right to apprize me, 
| that Conrad Stein had been giving out, to all who chose to hearken, 
| that you had met him last week by appointment in Count Firmian’s 
garden—” 

| And so I did,” cried Ursel, too impatient to listen to the end. 
| But our meeting, heaven knows, had a blameless motive, and my 
| friend Frau Schmidt for witness. And if such be the cause of dis- 
pute between Stein and my poor dear Otto, I will go up to the 


| true explanation of the affair.” 

|| ‘ Wirbel’s mind witl be at rest by daybreak without any expla- 
| nation of yours,” said Nickel, gloomily. ‘He is condemned. His 
It is all over with Otto!” 

“Tn danger, in imminent danger? Methought you did but say 
’ cried the now distracted 


| name is on the black roadster. 





|; Ursel. 
|| this very moment to the barracks ; beseech you, do. I have words 
H to say that will bring comfort to the suffering man 
| J tell you it is useless,” cried Wechsler. “ Wirbel would no 
more consent to see you than to see a demon; and, even were he 


| so minded, I was myself turned away by the surgeons. ‘The pa- 
‘tient is to be kept strictly quiet till the second dressing of his 
;wound. ‘They have ordered that none but the poor old mother 
|| shallkeep watch by his side this night ; and "tis thought this night 


|| will be his last.” 


so to punish my heartless coquetry,’ 
“ Good Nickel, dear Nickel, beseech you accompany me 


” 


” 


** At least, dear brother, let us ¢ry,”’ sobbed poor Ursel. 

“JT will forth upon no such fool’s errand. Content yourself,” 
said Nickel, doggedly. 

“Then truly [ will forth alone,’ 


cried Ursel. And, in a few 


minutes, arrayed in her hocded cloak and bearing a night-lantern, 


| | 


|, she prepared for the expedition, 





“Since you are so wilful, it shall not be said that I exposed my 
| father’s daughter to the insults and misusage of a barrackyard,” 
cried Nickel, claping his fur cap upon his head; and lo! with 
Ursel hanging on his arm, he retraced his steps up the steep ascent 
toward the barracks: and there, bidding her await him a moment 
at the postern, contrived to obtain such an answer to her applica- 


|| tion from the soldiers on duty as sent her home weeping and hope- 


1} 
\| 


less. ‘This was a grievous night for the penitent Ursel. 
Next morning, soon after daydawn, she was again at the barracks, 


| no longer accompanied by the surly Wechsler, but by her compas- 





| sionate friend and neighbour, the coppersmith’s wife. Her success, 


|| however, was not greater than on the preceding night. The sur- 
l} geons would allow no visiters to Otto Wirbel. 


ing; und at this fourth visit managed to have her name taken up 


| She returned in the afternoon ; she returned again in the even- 


to the accident-ward, in which the wounded man was confined, by 


a comrade admitted to visit the infirmary. But alas! her last hope 
Otto Wirbel begged not to 


He wished to hear no further mention of Ursel 


i] 
| 
| faded on the return of the soldier. 
| be disturbed. 
I} Wechsler. 

| Pride ought now, perhaps, to have come to the maidens aid ; but, 
1 at this crisis of misfortune, not even pride would stand her friend. 
}| The more she found herself spurned by her victim the more willing 
| was she to grovel on the earth at his feet, confess her fault, and 
| implore his forgiveness. 


There was no sacrifice Ursel would not 
|; have made to vindicate her honour in the eyes of the dying man, 
But it might noi 


|| and implore his pardon for her heartless levity. 
ll be. Otto was positive in his refusals; and Ursel was at length 


| 
! fain to content herself with despatching her brother to the barracks 


|| twice a day to obtain tidings of the suflerer. 

| For some days they sounded sadly in her ears. For some days 
] the surgeons feared the worst. But, at the end of a week, Otto was 
| declared out of danger; at the end of a fortnight he was almost 
|| convalescent. An unimpaired constitution had seconded the efforts 


|| of his attendants; and, ere the month was ata close, Otto Wirbel 
| was reported to his commanding officer, not as fit for duty, but for 
imprisonment. It was proved, during his illness, that the challenge 
\| had originated with himself; and he had now to answer for his 
|| breach of discipline. 


A court-martial was accordingly empannelled. The two offenders 


| 
|| were brought forth, and as it was known to be the emperour’s de- 
\| sire to cheek by rigorous measures the propensity for duclling which 
had of late vears manifested itself in the ranks of the Austrian army, 
All Salsburg interested itself 
in the event; the female kind in favour of the handsome drum- 
major, the male in that of their brave fellow-townsman, Otto 
Wirbel 

But who can describe the bitter anguish of Ursel? Who depict 
the struggles of conscience with which, till the sentence transpired, 
she accused herself as the ruin of her good Otto, her beloved 


asevere sentence was anticipated, 


ordination. Fortunately the cobbler was of a more sober frame of 
mind. It did not need the sage counsels of the cannon’s house- 








keeper to advise him that the council of war cared little for cause, 


: 
| how strike my hand upon this table, that it was in defence of my 


What cause have I ever | 


| a ragged reputation to cover their memory,” said Nickel. * It was 


| barracks at daybreak, and set Wirbel’s mind at rest by a full and | 


Otto, her cruel Otto; wringing her hands m unavailing remorse, | 
and supplicating her brother, almost on her knees, to go and bear || 
witness against her in court as the sole cause of his breach of sub- | 


to attone by the gauntlet, or perhaps a yet more cruel punishment, 
|| for their offences in the eye of the law, they were disappointed. 
As much to the amazement of Fraulen Agnesia as to the delight of 
| Ursel, such honourable testimony was borne by his comrades and 
|| superior officers to Otto's gallantry in the Neapolitan campaign, 

that his sentence was commuted to hard service and suspension of 
|| pay for six months to come; while Stein was degraded to the 
|| ranks, and required to abdicate the staff of his beloved office of 
|| drum-major. 
} (To be concluded in our nezt.) 





————— = = — 


| DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


{| DOES YOUR MOTHER KNOW YOU'RE OUT. 


I am the laughing-stock of all, 
No rest, no peace have I, 

The young, the old, the great and small, 
All at me have a shy. 

I think it wery, wery hard, 
And so would you, no doubt, 


If they cried vhene’er vou valk abroad, 

* Does your mother know you're out?” 
My station is respectable, 

} There’s nothing about me, 

{| In the slightest vay deteciable, 

Of the apeing wain cockney 

| I keeps my os, I dresses vell, 

But as I rides about, 

| The cry is, “* Ho! my precious swell! 

| Does you're mother know you're out '” 
| Then if I ever fishing go, 

Folks vill not let me be, 

Vot's mirth to them to me is wo, 

\} Although p'rhaps but a spree. 

| Intently ven [ sometimes try, 

i} Fly fishing to catch trout, 

} Some willain vill come up and ery, 

| “ Does your mother know you're out?” 
}} 


It's really quite a misery 
To be so much annoy'd, 
In fearing this wile quizzery, 
Friend and foe I like avoid, 
From post to pillar [ am chased, 
And driven like a scout ; 
One to ask at ev'ry corner’s placed, 
* Does your mother know you're out?” 


I once the nuisance to escape, 
Vos forced a cab to eall, 
But the fellars out 0° spite did gape, 
And vouldu’t hear me bawl; 
Then my pursuers tipt the vink, 
The eads set up a shout, 
(I felt so queer you cannot think,) 
** Does your mother know you re out?” 


Por my part nothing can T see 
About my person flaring, 

Vy they should push their fun at me, 
And saucily be staring. 

"Tis shameful, and with rage I burn, 
That ev'ry stupid lout 

Should ery, vlhich ever vay IT turn, 
“Does your mother know you're out” 


To a ball last night T vent, 
And happy might have been, 
A pleasant ev ning there have spent 
Vith a damsel, beauty’s queen, 
But as a valtz ve twisted, 
She with an artful pout, 
Ask’d, as not to be resisted, 
** Does your mother know you're out 7” 


My mind's made up, I vill not stay 
In town to be derided, 
But to some silent glen avay, 
Vere my grief can be subsided 
I'll seek some shelt'ring, peaceful nook, 
Vere none can come and rout, 
Or question me with fiendish look, 
“ Does your mother know you're out !” 


‘TiMery apvice.—Timon, the misanthrope, one day ascended 
the rostrum, and thus addressed the people :—** Athenians,” said 
he, * [have a small piece of ground on which T mean to build 
‘There ts a fig-tree in it, which [ must cut down. Several citizens 
have hanged themselves on this tree, and if any one of you have a 
desire to do the same, I now give you notice that you have not a 
moment to lose.” : 

XTRAORDINARY PLAY Uron Xes.—Charles X, x king of France, 
was xtravagantly xtolled, but is exceeding xecrated. He xhibited 
xtraordinary xcellence in xigeney ; he was xemplary in xternals, 
but xtrinsic on xamination ; he was xtatic under xhortation, xtreme 
in xeitement and xtraordinary in xtempore xpression, He was 
xpatriated for his xeesses, and to xpiate his xtravagance, xisted 
and xpired in xile. 

A trura.—Bulwer says that pleasure, like the genius in the 
fable, is the most useful of slaves when you subdue it; the most 
intolerable of tyrants the moment your negligence suffers it to sub 
due you. 

Parriotism.—We are nowhere forbidden to keep our advance- 
ment in our view; but we are at all times required to prefer the 
|| public good before our private interest. 
|| A correct answer.—An Irish counsellor being questioned to 
|| know for whom he was concerned, replicd—* My lord, I am cow- 
|| cerned for the plaintiff, but I am employed by the defendant.” 
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HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 


MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 








BY MKS. JAMESON. 


CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


|| gularities had not at this time degenerated into that extreme of |! 


| eccentricity and coarseness which she afterward exhibited. Wheu 
| inclined to play the queen, her countenance could assume an ex- 
| pression of exceeding haughtiness, and her eyes so much fire and 


ble at his very name, was himself known to tremble (or perhaps 
affect to tremble) in her presence. 





Tne two sons of the king of Denmark were suitors for her || Courtiers, who soon discovered her foible, knew well how to flatter 
hand; but Sweden remembered too well the evils of Danish ascen- | her in this respect. 


dency, and the tyranny from which the first Gustavus had delivered 


his country, to consent to see two crowns again united. Don John | 


of Austria and Philip IV. of Spain were excluded by the difference 
of religion, and many other considerations, and_their pretensions 
were merely a subject of mirth to the young queen. ‘The Emperour 
Ferdinand would gladly have made peace on condition of obtaining 
her hand for his son, the king of the Romans. He believed that 
the idea of becoming empress of Germany would have flattered 
the haughty temper and ambitious spirit of Christina ; and she was 
heard to acknowledge that the temptation was strong, but she would 
not further commit herself. 
gratified her personal pride and her love of power, it would have 
been displeasing to her people, and would have reduced Sweden 
to the state of a province of the German empire. Ladislas, king 
of Poland, and his brother and successor, John Casimir, were not 
more successful. Her ministry had objections against most of these 
princes, Christina apparently to a/l. She had early conceived an 
aversion to marriage, and was resolved to preserve her personal 
freedom at all hazards, both as a woman and a queen. 

In 1644, being then eighteen, she was declared of age, according 
tu the laws of Sweden: the regency was dissolved, and she as- 
sumed the reins of government with all the ceremonies usual on 
such occasions. 

We can hardly imagine a position more magnificent and inter- 
esting than that of Christina when she assumed the government of 
her kingdom ; and the portrait which may be drawn of her at this 


period of her life, presents a picture so different from that degrada- | 


tion of character and situation she afterward exhibited, that im jus- 
tice to her—in justice to human nature, we must dwell upon it for 
a moment. 

Sweden, which had been for several ages only an obscure corner 
of Europe, had gradually risen in the seale of nations, from the 
time that Gustavus Vasa, the great-grandfather of Christina, had 
delivered his country from the usurpation of the Danes. It had 
attained the highest degree of glory and importance by the mili- 


tarv exploits and political influence of her father, the great Gusta- | 


vus. After his death the generals Baner, Wrangel, and ‘Torsten- 
son, maintained the glory of the Swedish arms in Germany ; and 
during the minority of his daughter, the wise and firm administration 
of the council of regency, and particularly of the Chancellor Oxen- 
steirn, had maintained the imternal tranquillity and prosperity of the 
kingdom. Under these auspicious cireumstances Cliistina, who 
had been born to the throne—cradled as she says, amid laurels and 
trophies of vietory—assumed a sceptre which was hers by the 
double right of her hereditary claims and the free consent of the 
states general. She was in the bloom of youth, full of health, vi- 
gour, and activity ; the natural cheerfulness of her spirits had been 
preserved by constant exercise of body and mind; and although 
she was proud, passionate, and capricious, she was also gay, frank, 
and generous. She entertained at this time a lofty and even su- 
blime idea of the high destiny to which she was called, and of the 
multiplied duties and tremendous responsibility it imposed on her 

All her resolutions and intentions appear to have been right and 
just; and to put these intentions into practice she had youthful en- 
thusiasm, surpassing talents, a strong constitution, and the pros- 
pect of a long life and reign before her. ‘Though learned beyond 
most of her sex, the vanity of learning had yet not serzed her, and 
literature was to her what it ought always to have been—an amuse- 
ment, not a pursuit. She understood most of the languages of Eu- 
rope ; Latin, French, German, Italian, she wrote and spoke as flu- 
ently as her native tongue; her proficiency in Greek has already 
been mentioned. At this time she seems to have preferred the 
French language, and it was spoken almost habitually in her court 

She would have no prime minister, and from the very commence- 
ment of her reign (dating it from the dissolution of the regency) 
she received and read all the despatches, dictated the replies to her 
secretaries, which she afterward looked over and corrected her- 
self; and while the regal power had all the gloss of nevelty, she 
certainly wore it with dignity and grace. Her indefaticable at- 
tention ¢o the business of the state excited the astonishment of 
the foreign ministers and the admiration of her people; she con- 
stantly attended all the deliberations of her council. and by the 
force of her character and her resolute temper, she exercised the 
most unbounded influence over the senate, who yielded to her more 
than they would have yielded to a monarch of their own sex. It 
is asserted that she was at this time more despotic than any Swedish 
sovereign from the time of Erie XIV. to the change of the consti 

tution under Gustavus ITT, 

In person sie was not handsome; her figure was below the 
middle size, but well formed, with the exception of a slight defor- 
mity in one of her shoulders, caused by a fall in her infaney ; it 
was, however, scarcely pereeptible; and her deportment and all 
her movements were remarkable for dignity, ease, and freedom 
Her features were rather large and striking in proportion to her 
figure, and her whole evuntenance, unless controlled for especial 
purposes, was singular for its mobility and vivacitv. Her eyes 
were of a brilliant hazel, quick and penetrating ; her nose aqualine, 
her mouth too wide, and, when at rest, not agreeable in its expres- 
sion; her smile, however, was bright and pleasing, and her teeth 
fine, though she took little care of them. She had a profusion of 
light brown hair, which she seldom combed ; and a man’s fur cap 
or a knot of riband was in general her only coiffure, tll later in life 
she exchanged these for a periwig. She was extremely negligent in 
dress, and never allowed herself more than a quarter of an hour at 
her morning toilet Eexeept upon state occasions, her attire was 
very simple and uniform ; it consisted of a suit of plain gray stuff 
or cloth, shorter than was usually worn, for the convenience of 
walking and riding, with a black searf round her neck, and rarely a 
single ornament. She was temperate, and even abstemious in 
cating, apparently quite indifferent what was placed hefore her, 
and was never heard to praise or dispraise any dish at the table. 

Notwithstanding her despotic temper, her general *deportment 
was frank, good-humoured, and easy. She affected in conversation 
a stoicism which she was far from carrying into practice. Her sin- 


Though such an alliance would have | 


|; She had women about her, as part of her royal state, but seldom | 


| openly professed an unmeasured contempt for her own sex. 
| only female favourite was Countess Ebba Sparre, one of her maids 
| of honour, who was a year or two younger than herself, and emi- | 
nently beautiful and amiable. Christina used to call her * La belle | 
|| countesse,”’ and by this title she was distinguished to the end of 
|| her life. Ebba Sparre never attempted to exercise the slightest 
influence over her royal mistress, and appears to have been of a 
gentle, unobtrusive disposition and blameless manners. 
Among the men who surrounded Christina in the beginning of 
her reign, the first in rank was her cousin, Charles Gustavus, the 
prince-palatine. ‘The most celebrated was the Chancellor Oxen- | 
stiern, esteemed at the time the greatest statesman in Europe— 
| more than a match for Richelieu in abilities, and far his superiour | 
in wisdom and integrity. But the most distinguished by the | 
; queen’s favour was the Count Magnus de la Gardie, whom she 
married to her cousin, the Princess Mary Euphrosyne, and loaded 
with honours. He was her grand-chamberlain, and afterwards am- 
| bassador to France. M. Chanut, the French minister, a nan of 
| considerable ability, possessed much of her confidence ; and Adler 
| Salvius, whom she had raised from an obscure station to be a 
senator and a noble, was high in her favour, and intrusted with her 


| where he studied the art of war under ‘Trostenson and Wrangel ; | 
and when he visited the court was always treated by the queen 
with the honour due to his birth and rank. Although he was the 
heir-presumptive to the crown, and was much beloved by the mili- | 
tary, she never indulged the slightest jealousy against him; and | 
though he was a suiter for her hand, she kept him steadily at a 
distance, nor did he ever dare to presume on that partiality in his 
favour which the whole court had early detected 
Count Peter Brahé held at this time the office of drotset, or grand 
justiciary and first senator of Sweden, (a dignity resembling that of | 
our lord high chancellor.) He was a man of great talents and in- 
| tegrity, and high in the confidence of the queen and the people, 
This slight sketch will give some idea of Christina and her court 
during the first five or six years of her reign ; nor can we wonder 
that the eyes of all Europe should have been fixed on this singular 
woman with interest, admiration, and astonishment. She was, in| 
fact, the only sovereign at that time who was invested with any 
thing like personal greatness. Mazarin governed France during | 
the minority of Louis XIV. ; Olivarez governed Spain in the name | 
of Philip 1V.; Cromwell ruled England in his own name. ‘The 
emperour was almost imbecile: Christina alone maintamed the | 
regal dignity in her own person. Her first actions, private and 
public, were wise and beneficent. She added to her fleet, and in- 
vited skilful shipwrights from Holland 
| regulations with regard to the commerce, taxes, and com of her | 
kingdom 
in Finland ; she now endowed it richly, and established there a | 
valuable library, which in a few years amounted to ten thousand 
volumes. She also added to the revenues and privileges of the 
university of Upsal, and founded an academy at Stockholm | 
The celebrated Hugo Grotius hud been patronised by her father, 
Gustavus Adolphus, and during her mmority had been taken into 
the service of Sweden, and appointed by Oxenstiern ambassador to 
Franee. He returned from lis embassy in the first year of her 
reign, and she received him with all the dictineyjin due to his un- 
common merit. After he had rendered an ac@unt of the affairs | 
intrusted to him, he entreated permission to resign his office. ‘To 
the queen he pleaded his broken health; and to Oxenstiern the 
deep disgust and weariness with which his long diplomatic career 
had inspired him. Christina gave him to understand how much his 
continuance in her service would gratify her; but as he persisted 
in his wish, she presented hin with a gratuity of twelve thousand 
CGirotius died within a few 


crowns, and dismissed him with honour 
months afterward, and Christina wrote to his widow a feeling and 
elegant letter, purchased the whole of his library and manus ripts 
for a large sum of money, and presented them to the university of 
Upsal. ‘The fame of this well-timed munificence was quickly spread 
through Europe, at a period when the name of Hugo Grotius was 
most illustrious in politics and literature 

In the meantime the war with Denmark proceeded, and the 
Swedish troops had gained signal advantages under ‘Torstenson 
But notwithstanding Christina's hereditary predilection for war, her 
admiration of Conde, who was her hero par excellence, and her oft- 
repeated wish that she might one day head her own armies, she 
had sufficient sense to see that peace had become necessary to her 
kingdom, and that, in order to establish her authority at home, it 
was necessary to have tranquillity abroad. She intrusted to Oxen- 
stiern the care of concluding atreaty with Denmark 
in 1645, on terms so advantageous to Sweden and so satisfactory to 


It was signed 


Christina, that on the chancellor's return she presented him with a 
large estate, created hima count, ’nd, on investing him with the 
title, pronounced his eulogium in the assembled senate, after the 
manner of the ancient Grecks and Romans 
In the course of the same year, as Christina herself informs us, 
she was “ seized with a sickness almost to death, through fatigue 
and application to business.” Nor can we wonder at this, when 
we are assured that for many months she never slept more than 
from three to five hours out of the twenty-four 
Christina was content to share with her chancellor Oxenstiern 
the merit of concluding the treaty with Denmark; it was not so 
with the grand general pacification of Europe, which put an end 
to the thirty years’ war, and which is called in history the peace of 
| Westphalia. ‘The ministers of the various Evropean powers metat 
Munater, and afterwards at Osnaburg. and the negotiations lasted 
more than six years, Christina was represented in this congress 
' by John Oxenstiern, the son of the chancellor, and Adler Sa'vius ; 
|;and her correspondence with these two ministers aflords the 
l| strongest proof of her talents, her political sagacity, her impatience 
|| of temper, and her determination of purpose 
il (Te be continued.) 


| vivacity, that General Wrangel, who had made all Germany trem- | 


Like Elizabeth, she took plea- | 
sure in daunting with a look thuse who approached her; and her | 


In her minority she had founded the university of Abo, || 


most secret negociations. | 
Her cousin Charles Gustavus had a high command in the army, || 


condescended to notice, far less converse with, any of them, and |! 


Her || 


She made some excellent || 


} 


THE MUSE, 


THE SACKING OF BASING HOUSE 





BY F. W. N. BAYLEY. 





A parte hath been quenched in blood ! 
A siege is raised in flame ! 

And where the ancient mansion stood, 
A resting-place of fame, 

And in old castellated halls 

Held lordly dwellers ;—ruin falls ; 


Ruin upon the lofty rolled, 
And such as spoilers bring ; 
For Plunder's vulture will not fold 
Its black and bloody wing, 
But burst the chamber of despair 
To rush and revel madly there ! 
*Mong holy treasures richly spread, 
For Puritans to clasp, 
Lo! the rude soldiers, ruthless, tread 
With iron heart and grasp ! 
Mocking the breaking hearts that bleed 
Over their desecrated creed ! 


There, with wild fury, bigot-crown'd, 
Down into dust are trod 

Symbols of ancient faith that bound 
The gazers’ hearts to God ; 

And things adored with pious zeal 

Are crushed beneath the bruiser's heel ! 


The cross is spurned—the missal bears 
A kneeling zealot's hold, 

Who, with mock'd horrour, madly tears 
Its burnished leaves of gold ; 

While others struggle for the spoil 

That feeds their passion’s flame with oil! 


Drink i’ the veins too! one hath caught 
The flask m eager mood, 

And drowne in flushing wine the thought 
That else had burn'd for blood. 

The cup is from a noble’s board, 

But pledged in mock'ry of its lord ! 


Lord Winchester, of Basing Hall, 
Old venerable chief, 

Bends his sad spirit to his fall 
Mute in a whelming grief, 

That, hopeless in its uncontrol, 

Makes sorrow monarch of his soul! 


A silver snow sweet heaven hath rained 
Upon his time-crown'd head ; 

His rev'’rend age hath elmost gained 
The threshold of the dead ! 

Held only by one blessed link 

From passing the eternal brink ! 


Gone ali his hopes! his glory days ! 
His last fond follower dead ! 

Even now, he sees, at hand, the blaze 
Of flames too madly red, 

That, in their fire-flight over all, 

Fold his old mansion to its fall 


The spoiler in his last retreat ! 
The blow of ram given! 
He hath no home for weary feet 
‘To walk to now, but heaven! 
His cup of wo ts at its fill, 
And yet that earth-links holds ‘him sull! 


That link, his fond and fairy child, 
Who once, with hyhter brow, 

On all his happy moments sumed 
A sadder beauty now 

Her fond affection bears a part 
Of all that grieves her father’s heart 


Over the old and fallen oak 
The pale, sweet lily droops, 
And unto him whose heart is broke 
With loving pity stoops! 
Mercy of God '—that still will bless 
Wo with such gentle tenderness ! 


One faithful hound, with anxious look 
Sits watching to the last 
Where his fond lord and mistress brook 
Meckly, their ruin blast 
Perchance when their old mansion falls 
He'll howl by the deserted walls 
. . . . . . 
Tis past—the wreck of B isingstoke 
Spreads desolate and dark, 
But from its pillage-storm there broke 
One vivid light’ning spark, 
That flash'd throu: h Cromwe lls soul, and, blaz ne. wre 
All the ambition of his wildest thought! 
ON A MOTH, 
Fond, foolish thing! Go! circle there no more, 
For death is in the flame that you adore ; 
"Tis a false, flattering phantom that you cherish, 
A loved but fatal dream—wherein to perish ! 


Brighter and brighter sull the taper burns— 
Nearer, and yet more near, the victim turns 

As thus I gazed, and scarce repressed a sigh, 

I heard it flutter, and I saw it die. 

Alas, poor moth! But who the fate can tell 

Of one who loves not wisely, but too well ; 
Who clasps the dear deceiver to her beart, 
And flics to death, though loth from life to part 
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STANZAS TO THE MOON. 
Since ev'ry poet has address'd a song 
To thee, fair queen of all the starry throng, 
Why should not I my heartfelt praises sing, 
And my poor tribute to thy beauty bring. 


The Sun is lord of all the earth, I know, 
And to his kingly majesty I bow, 

Yet somehow I feel more inclined to be 
On ceremonious terms with him than thee. 


When in his glorious beaming car on high, 
His majesty patrols the azure sky, 

My hand before my dazzled eyes I place, 
Afraid to look into his kingly face. 


But thou, dear Moon! whene’er thy face I meet, 
Thy placid features I delight to greet ; 

My joys and griefs securely I confide, 

Nor am obliged my shamefaced eyes to hide. 


If without him fair fruits would deck the trees, 
If it would not be dark nor coldly freeze, 

If fields would still in verdant flowers be dress’d, 
The Sun might shine or not as pleased him best. 


But thou, fair lady of the diamond bow ! 
I'd ne'er consent to leave this “ vale of wo.” 
What were a summer eve without thy light! 
So soft, serene, and yet so purely bright! 


What should I do, but that I'd thee to tell, 

In sleepless nights—thou know'’st the reason well ;— 

Patient thou hearest all I say to thee, 

And though a lady, yet can secret be! 
a Se — - 
SPIRIT OF THE PARISIAN JOURNALS. 


F. W.R. 








THE END OF A ROYAL LINE. 


A pisTiInGuIsHED actress left the stage a few year since morti- 
fied at finding herself eclipsed by new favourites. She gave up her 
hotel, laid down her equipage, and retired to a little farm, her only 
property. It is needless to say, that of all the troops of friends 
who had crowded round her in the sunshine of her prosperity, none 
were found to sympathize with her in her solitude. Nothing, how- 
ever, pained her so much as the absence of one of her most con- 
stant visiters, who went by the name of Champion, an elderly man 
of humble appearance, who always had a seat at her table, and 
whom she treated with a degree of respect far beyond what his 
dress seemed to entitle him to. She requested a young advocate, 
now her only friend and confidant, to seek M. Champion, and if 
he found him in want, as was most probable, to relieve him to the 
full extent of her limited means. It was two years before the young 
advocate met the person he was seeking. He found him in a mi- 
serable garret, evidently in extreme poverty. He asked eagerly 
for his benefactress, and when he was told that in spite of her des- 
titution she still remembered him, and felt his ingratitude deeply, 
he was moved even to tears. ‘ Oh, sir,” he said, “do not believe 
me angrateful! I knew that her circumstances were changed and 
that I should be a heavy burden to her; it was from this feeling 
that I quitted her, and took shelter in this wretched hovel, where 
I labour hard for a miserable support. I teach writing and arith- 
metic to the neighbours’ children, and many a weary hour [ must 
toil to earn twenty francs to pay my rent with. But I trust [ shal] 
bear the trials of this world with resignation, in the hope of a better.” 

“*M. Champion,” said the young gentleman, deeply moved by 
the calm dignity with which he spoke, * allow me to represent our 
mutual friend in this matter. A montaly allowance v5 

The blood rushed into the old man’s venerable features, as he 
replied, * I cannot receive alms from a stranger. I did not refuse 
aid from a lady, to whom I had once rendered important services, 
but from no one else can I accept it,”’ and he turned away and re- 
sumed his task. His resojution was not to be shaken. 

Two or three years had elapsed, during which the young lawyer 
became one of the first advocates at the Paris bar. He went to 
the criminal court one day to defend a client, and while waiting 
for the cause to be called, took up the calendar and ran his eye 
over it mechanically. He was struck at finding upon it the name 
of Jacques Champion, charged with being a vagrant. He remem- 
bered the interesting old man, who had refused his aid, and hur- 
ried to the prison where he was confined, as soon as the court 
broke up. It was indeed he. Nearly eighty years old, overcome 
by cold and hunger, he had fallen senseless in the street, and was 
taken to prison. He bent over the wretched cot on which he lay, 
and pronounced his name. The old man recognized him, and 
smiled faintly. “* How did you know I was here ?” he asked. The 
advocate answered, that he had seen his name on the docket at 
the police. ‘* The police!” cried the unhappy prisoner, covering 
his face, ‘is thts to be the end of our fatal history! For the love 
of heaven, my dear sir, spare me this disgrace! I will submit to 
anything but this. 1 refused your charity once, I now implore it. 
Strike my name off that fatal list !” 

“T fear I can do nothing for you till the case comes on. 
name is on the list, and must remain there.” 

“Ts itso? Must I sit in the seat of the criminal, a vagrant and 
felon, and tell the world whol am?” He raised himself on his 





Your 


bed of straw and spoke more hurriedly, ‘‘ My name is James Stuart, 








the son of the Cardinal d’York. Do you think me raving? Take 
those papers and read. Sit down. I will tell you my whole story. 
My life has been as unlucky as that of my ancestors; but their fate 
was to perish by the sword, not to be dragged before the police 
like felons! I was brought up as the child of a poor peaeant near 
Rome, and reached my fifteenth year before I knew my other pa- 
rent. At that age, I was taken to Rome by Giacomo, whom I had 
always called my father. We entered a large palace, and I was 
introduced to an old man of a venerable air, who eyed me with ten- 
derness, I thought with pity, too. The papers and jewels which 
had been placed in the cradle to establish my identity hereafter, 
were presented to him, and he examined them carefully. At last 
he said gravely, ‘My son, it would have been better for you to 
have remained the son of a peasant than to succeed to the fatal in- 
heritance of our name. My brother, Charles Edward Stuart, was 
the rightful heir to the crown of England. By his death without 
offspring, his inheritance falls to me. Our holy father has relieved 
me from my religious vows, for a monarch cannot be a priest, and 
has transformed the Cardinal d’York into King Henry-Benedict 
Stuart. My first care was to recognize you as my child, and legi_ 
timize you as the heir to the long series of misfortunes which at. 
tend our family. You are my son!’ You may judge of my 


emotion. I could only ask ‘my mother.’ The Duke d'York pointed | 


upwards. ‘She died in giving you birth, died in expiation of my 
crime.’ Young as I was, and bewildered by this sudden change, I 


clung to the foolish idea of one day mounting the throne of my an- | 


cestors. My father ordered me to travel, and gave me the papers 
which proved my descent, the . me which I hand you now. I have 
kept them through all my suflerings. He charged me, besides, not 
to reveal the secret of my birth, to avoid exposing myself to con- 
temptuous pity or open derision. I visited England and Scotland, 
a poor unknown exile. ‘The name of Stuart I found had lost its 
power over the minds of men, and my idle hopes faded away for 
ever. Passing through France, during the directory, I was thrown in 
prison, on a charge of being concerned in some political conspiracy, 
and was not set free till 1808. I then determined to return to Italy, 
to my father. I had to travel on foot, for | had no money. I need not 
tell you the fatigue and the sufferings I went through before I reach- 
ed Rome. ‘The cardinal, I found, had been dead a year. He had 
heard no tidings of me for a long time, and supposing me dead, had 
bequeathed his fortune, small at best, to a religious body. I had 
neither money, credit, nor friends, and began a wandering, wretched 
life. I had but two periods of comparative comfort: one, when | 
was professor in the Belgium university, the other, while I enjoyed 
the hospitality of our mutual friend. I had been of service to her 
in Holland, and did not feel it beneath me to accept the kindness 
she offered me in return. ‘The rest of my history you know, and | 
beg of you once more, do not let my wretched career end at the 
police! ‘This is all I have to ask in this world.” The advocate 
reassured him the best he could. 

‘* Don't fear,” said he, “I will apply to the court to-morrow and 
have your name stricken off the odious list. I will give you a com- 
fortable retreat, and the last hours of your life may yet be the most 
tranquil and cheerful of all.” 

The next day, the seventeenth of February, 1835, the crier 
called “ Jacques Stuart, otherwise Champion, arrested as a va- 
grant.” His defender rose, but before he addressed the court, the 
counsel for the crown remarked, looking at the back of the warrant, 


“Tf it please the court, I find by an endorsement on the warrant, || 


that the prisoner died last night in his cell.” 

“ Strike the case off the roll, Mr. Clerk,” said the judge. ‘Crier 
call the next case.” 

We will only add, that the truth of this extraordinary story may 
be fully relied on. 





AN AUTHOR HIS OWN HERO. 


We doubt whether an author ever identified himself with his 
hero more fully than in the following correspondence, which is said 
to have recently passed between a well-known novelist and his 
bookseller : 5 

“My pear pupiisner—My hero is dissatisfied with his humble 
condition. We are past that simple age in which men could bask 
in the sunshine and live ou the spontaneous bounties of nature. My 
hero, then, (see vol. I. page 255,) is in great need of a pair of dress 
pantaloons, a good hat, and a pair of gloves, yellow, if possible, 
amounting in all to the sum of one hundred and fifty franes, which 
I beg you to send me by the bearer.” 
the papers announce that an accident in 
One 


‘Two months elapses : 
the printing-office has delayed the appearance of the work. 
fine morning, the publisher receives the following : 


“You were thinking of five hundred, I advise you to make the 
edition a thousand. ‘The countess, that flinty-hearted coquette you 
know, who has almost driven the whole pit of the opera to suicide 
—what do you think—she’s in love with Jules—no, I’m wrong, it’s 
Alfred—no, no, Jules, she is desperately smitten with him: he is 
a made man. But what a figure the poor fellow cuts alongside of 
her! His pantaloons are of the fabulous era, his hat has neither 
crown nor rim, there is no proper medium of communication be- 
tween the ground and his feet, his boots are a contradiction, his 
linen an anachronism, and yet what is he to do? he has just re- 
ceived a note from the countess, see last page of first volume, but 
how can he visit her in such a costume. ‘Three hundred francs 
would make a man of him. She is of the best blood of the fauburg 
St. Germain. Please send the three hundred by bearer. Believe 
me, my dear publisher,” etc. 

“P. S. [have some immense projects in my head for Vol. II.” 


NUMBER THREE. 

“* Would you believe it! our poor Jules was foolish enough to 
lose all his three hundred francs at rouge-et-noir the other night. 
Can you do anything for him? My heart bleeds when I think of his 
desperate condition. If you wish to be a friend indeed, let him 
have a gold-headed cane, ornamented with a ruby or so. It will 
make a man of him at once, and his suit to the countess must be 
successful. I send you the last copy of Vol. I.” 

NUMBER FOUR. 

“Our hero goes on swimmingly, he has got to the last chapter, 
and almost to the wedding-dinner : all he wants is a little ready 
cash to make some pretty presents to the countess’s waiting-maid, 
footman, coachman and so forth, in consideration of which, I will 
transfer to you the whole manuscript.” 





THE POSTHUMOUS HUNT. 
* Hurrah, hurrah, the dead go fast !"— Burger's Lenoz. 


Blucher was very fond of game, and of hunting. One day, when 
his head-quarters were at St. Cloud, he gave the forest-guard notice 
that he should require two boars for his table next day. ‘The beasts 
were scarce, and it was a whole day’s work to find them; but the 
hunters succeeded, at last, in killing two, an old and a young one, 
which were covered well with leaves and placed in a cave, both to 
keep cool, and to save them from the marauders who were ranging 
|| through the forest. When the inspector reported the results of the 
| chase, one of the marshal’s aid-de-camps remarked, that it would 
| have been much more agreeable for the officers to have taken part 
“No doubt,” suys Blucher, * but we can 








|| in the sport themselves. 

begin again. Have everything in readiness for the hunt to- 
| morrow.” It was in vain that the inspector remonstrated, and re- 
|| presented that men, hounds, and horses were worn out with fatigue» 
| and that there were no more boars in the country. His answer 
was ready, * If you don’t find a boar to-morrow, I'll dismiss all the 
huntsmen.” ‘This was an awkward aflair. We all know the story 
of that gentleman of the court, who, having arrived at the obser- 
| vatory too late to see an eclipse, got very angry because Lalande 
would not go over it again for him. It was almost as hard to find 
| boars where boars were none, as to repeat an eclipse. In this 
|| emergency, a plan was suggested: a plan singular, ridiculous, 
i| feasible, triumphant, but dangerous withal. If it failed, the least 
|| to be expected was a Prussian forcress, perhaps a file of infantry, 
It was proposed to let 











| at twelve paces, with loaded muskets. 
|| the field-marshal hunt the game killed the day before. ‘The mode 
‘| of hunting the boar is to send out a few trackers, at night, to 
i} beat the wood, and, if tracks of a hoar is found, to mark him, as it is 
| called, and to take the field the next morning. We sent out four 
of the guards, who were in the secret, with the boar’s tusks in their 
| pocket, manufactured a few tracks, in case the old one should not 
| be fresh enough. One of the oldest hands was to ride near Blucher, 
|and keep him from pressing on too fast. It was agreed that the 

boar should make a hard fight and hurt several of the dogs, and, in 
general, that there should be as much shouting, barking, and gal- 
loping, trumpeting, and hurry-scurry, as possible, to distract the 
At ten o'clock all the company were assembled. The 
One by one they returned, with 
The Prussian’s faces grew 


attention. 
trackers had not yet come in. 
long faces; they had seen nothing. 
long. Atlength, the last one came hurrying in, and reported that 
he had tracked an old boar and a young one to different parts of 
It was determined to attack the former, and the dogs 
‘They were hardly uncoupled before one 


| the wood. 
were put on the scent. 
or two of the young ones gave tongue in fine style, and were fol- 
| lowed by the whole pack. ‘The huntsmen cheered them on, and 
sounded their horns as if they meant to split them. ‘ How, how ! 
| hark forward, my beauties!” was the ery. ‘The Prussian general 
and his officers were in ecstasies—everything promised a glorious 
day—yet all this racket was for a rabbit. A mile further, or so, the 
little creature took earth, and there was a dead silence. 

“ This is very strange,” said Blucher, “ I don’t hear the hounds 
at all.” 

* Perhaps there’s a hill between us that deadens the sound,” said 








the inspector. 

“ T don’t hear them at all,” said he despondingly. 

“ If it please your excellency, I am sure I hear something, though 
|| | cannot decide exactly what it is,” was the profound remark of an 
| aid-de-camp. <A half an hour was spent in hope and fear, while 
our guard was doing their best to pretend to find the trail. At last 








| Latrace’s voice was heard. 

| « Come in, Caster—come in, Beauty!’ The horn sounded, and 
there was another grand burst. We took the general round by the 

| longest road, so that when we galloped out on a wide plain he saw 

the whole hunt before him, and it was certainly one of the most 

| brilliant affairs I ever witnessed, there were so many brilliantly 

Everything seemed to favour our 





| dressed, well-mounted officers. 
trick. 

** Have you seen the boar?” cried an aid to some reapers at work 
in the plain. “ How far ahead is he ?” 

“ He passed close by,” answered the man, who had been let into 
the secret five minutes before, “and you'll have a job to catch 
|| him, I tell you.” 

*T only saw the hounds,” said another, ‘“ I could have covered 
the pack with my handkerchief.” 

Just as we entered the wood, one of the guards reported that 
two of the best hounds had been ripped open by the boar, but that 
three stanch ones still stuck to him. We made our director push 
our horses through the thick wood, till they were covered with 
Beyond the forest was a rough plain, over which we pro- 











sweat. 
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posed to carry their jaded nags, and then let them try a taste of a | 
broad piece of water, which we flattered ourselves would cure them | 
of all fancy of being in at the death. The plain was full of gulleys | 
and ugly holes, and Blucher pulled up when he came out upon it, 
to our profound satisfaction. By our advice, he walked his horse | 
to a little hill hard by, from which he could see the progress of the | 
chase. His suite was nearly all distanced. There were, however, | 
two young aids, who told the inspector, ‘‘ We mean to stick by 
you, we want to be in at the death.” This did not suit him at all. 
“ Those are superb horses of yours,” he remarked, “do they be- 
long to the field-marshal !”’ 

* No, no,’ was the answer, “‘ Rabican cost me a thousand 


thalers.”’ 


“ And mine stands me in more than a hundred and eighty gold | 


frederics.” 
** Such horses are too valuable to be handled roughly,” said the 


inspector, who handled his own as ifit was hired, * take good care 
of them ;” and he led them over rock and bog, through hedge and 
ditch, to the piece of water I have mentioned. He dashed in, 
calling to them to ** come on.” ‘* No, no,” said the officers, “ our 
horses are too warm, it would kill them.” There is a ford two 
miles down,” was his malicious reply, and while they were looking 
for it, we shouted, and our dogs barked, and our horns blew, as if 
we were all crazy; and finally, two rifles fired in the air proclaimed 
that the boar was dead, and the haluli was blown to announce the 
victory. On our way back, we found the officers lying under a 
tree, completely done over. ‘They were so mortified at not being 
in at the death, that they begged us not to let it be known they had 
lagged behind. We did even more, for we easily persuaded them 
to testify to the fact themselves, and to inform Blucher how the 
boar showed fight in a thick grove, and killed three dogs ; how Ta- 
boureau, poor fellow, venturing too near him, had two ribs broken, 


Two incidents appear worthy of being recorded of my first inter- “* Before you command,’ I replied, ‘ you will be compelled to 
view with the mother of Napoleon. obey, and for a long time. When you enter the service you will 

** Were you in Paris,” she said to me, ‘‘ when they replaced the || not be made a general.’ 
statue of my son on the column of Vendome !” | He advanced towards me, took my hand in his, and pressed it, 

“ Yes, madame.” | thus tacitly acknowledging that I was right, but not willing to con- 

“ What effect did it produce in Paris 1” || fess it. Already, at that age, he was so proud ! 

“Tt was a day of great rejoicing for all the Parisian population. «What were you thinking about during your walk?’ I said to 
They appeared as if attending the resurrection of the emperour.” || him, whilst I pressed my lips to his wet hair. 

“Tt must have been very grand! My secretary read to me from i I do not know ; I do not remember. I was thinking of a great 
the newspapers the details of that great day ; but all the descrip- || many things. Ah! I was endeavouring to recollect a dreem I had 
tions were so short—had they been longer I should have still found last night—a dream that pleased me very much. I dreamed that 
them incomplete. A mother! I was so much astonished that they || I was a bishop ; that is grand, is it not, a bishop? Do bishops go 
did not give to the statue of my son the imperial costume.” | to the wars !” 

“There were different opinions on this subject; some thought || ‘ * No, my child, that is expressly forbidden them.’ 

, that the emperour should be represented in his most popular dress, i “ * Then I will be a soldier when I am no longer a child. At 











and was carried home insensible, and how the inspector finshed him 
with a bullet in the throat. ‘The field-marshal was delighted when | 
the trophies were presensed to him, and pronounced it the best 
hunt he had ever attended. We had succeeded so well, that the 
hunters were ready for anything, and proposed attacking the other 
boar; but our horses were in no condition to renew the chase, and 
it was determined to finish him with the rifle, which was easily 
done, by one of us walking a mile or so, and firing in the air. Pre- 
suming that Blucher would like to see the game, we had them 
brought down, and he examined them with inexpressible satifac- 
tion. ‘ See, gentlemen,” said he, * how easy it is to tell that this 
fellow ran a great way before he was killed, he is quite stiff. ‘The 
other will be better eating, besides it is younger. As for those 
killed yesterday, | made them a present to the hunters.” ‘This 
was rather an empty gift, but was accompanied by something 
solid, a gold napoleon a-piece. 





THE MOTHER OF NAPOLEON. 

Ar half-past twelve I took my leave of Mr. Latour-Maubourg, 
our ambassador at Rome, to visit the Palace Rinnecini. The am- 
bassador laughingly said to me— 

“IT do not wish to know where you are going. I am supposed 
to be ignorant of it.” 

“T am going to see a woman,” I answered, ‘ who will in no wise 
compromise me.”’ 

“ Look at her a little for me.” 

Some minutes afterwards I was on the Palace of Venice, which 
was deserted and scorched by the sun. The palace of Venice, thus 
illumined, loses the gloomy appearance of a prison, which the 
architect has given it. I then continued my way to the Palace of | 
Rinnecini, which on entering appeared to me the temple of silence | 
and of sleep. A multitude of little elves proceeded from the door, 
which was carefully shut behind me. The vestibule was as cool | 
as the interiour of a pyramid, notwithstanding the intolerable heat | 
of the day. I was conducted through a number of apartments by 


a servant, who respectfully opened the gilded door of a saloon, and | 
| 





announced me to Madame Letitia. 

I seated myself at the invitation of a young lady, who was the 
companion of the august invalid, and waited to be addressed before 
I ventured to speak. Our conversation began by exchanging the 
usual remarks on Italy, Rome and travelling. I was singularly 
struck with the firmness of Madame Letitia’s voice. I beheld her 
so weak, so emaciated, so ill, so worn with care, sickness, and old 
age, that every word she uttered I feared would be her last ; and 
that the galvanic power of her voice was like a lamp, which burns 
brighter just before it expires. When I entered, the august invalid 
was reclining on a small, narrow couch, which she had not left 
since her fatal fall at the Villa Borghese, four years previous to that 
period! With the assistance of her companion, she half raised 
herself, and remained in that position during my visit. Her eyes | 
open and fixed, appeared to wander about the saloon, as if in search 
of something. I did not then pity her for being blind, for what she 
would have seen could not have consoled her. Most all the pic- 
tures and the statues of Gros, of Isabey, of Girodet, of David, of 
Bosio, of Canova, which peopled this solitude, only brought to mind 
unheard-of catastrophes, violent deaths, and triumphant victories, 
changed into crowns of thorns. J, who beheld this brilliant exhi- 
bition of the renowned acts of the hero, this domestic pantheon, in 
frames or on pedestals, surrounding a blind, exiled, dying mother, 
could scarcely restrain my tears, and was obliged to sum up all my 
resolution, for fear of betraying, by the tremulous accents of my 
voice, the cause of my emotion, and thus render visible to the blind 
mother those pictures where her sons and grandsons smiled upon 
her in their imperial joy, and during those prosperous days which 











she then resumed the subject to ask me what I thought of the cos- 
tume they had given the emperour on the column. 

“T acknowledge,” said J, *‘ that there are excellent reasons for 
thus representing the emperour ; it was necessary to perpetuate his 
heroic figure in all its simplicity of costume, that after-ages might 
see it as we have seen it, rather than in an ideal or conventional 
envelope. I will, however, confess, madame, that this costume 
would be more in its place on another monument. Another pedes- 
tal should have been constructed for this modern statue ; but if we 
have committed a fault of architecture, an honourable excuse may 
be found in the sentiment of the nation.” 

The venerable woman shook her head, with an air of approba- 
tion, and, with a deep-drawysigh, she said— 

“T never shall see that—never! Several engravings of the co- 
lumn were sent to me from Paris. Ah! my poor eyes, how I re- 
gretted them! I saw the drawings by feeling them. If I had been 
in Paris, God would have given me strength to have ascended the 
column that I might be fully convinced. I fear that they wanted 
to deceive a poor mother, in exile and blind. Are you astonished 
at this? Age and misfortune render one imperious ” 

All this was said with difficulty, the words intermixed with sighs, 
with long pauses, and convulsive efforts. I feared that each word 


it appeared to belong to the tomb much more than to the land of 
the living. When she recruited her strength a little, she said— 

“It is very cruel to live as I live, here, on a bed of suffering, and 
so far from my children. I have nothing to divert me, and I am 
always thinking! When I could walk I went sometimes to mass 
at St. Marie du Portico, or to San Lorenzo in Lucina. I sometimes 
walked in the Villa Borghese ; that is a French quarter, is it not! 
The French made that beautiful promenade of Mount Pincio. You 
almost fancy you breathe the air of France on that charming bill. 
There is our church of the Trinity, which I like better than St 
Louis. I think St. Louis is badly located ; it is in an obscure part of 
the city; the Trinity is in a much finer situation. How happy they 
are, who at this moment are ascending the steps of the place of 
Spain, to go the vespers at the Trinité-et-Mont, the weather is so 
fine to-day! I feel there is a great deal of sun in my room. I 
think I behold it shine on my windows. The sun is my iast friend.” 

I employed all the respectful eloquence in my power to entreat 
of her to banish from her mind these gloomy ideas, and to think 
j only of the glory that surrounded her name. ‘ You have been 
chosen amongst all women,” said I, ‘to give to the world one of 
the greatest of mankind. This compensates for all the rest.” 

A smile contracted her withered but noble face. 

“ Yes,” said she, yes. It is the recollection of my son that con- 
soles me a little ; I continually see him before me. It is not the 
| emperour, the great man, that I see ; it is my son, my Bonaparte, 
| as a child, when he belonged éo me, to his mother. ‘Then no per- 
son knew him. Fine times! One night—one night—he was be- 
tween eight and nine years of age, I think—he was walking in our 
garden like a man who is meditating some great thing; he was a 
} child then, I tell you. It was raining violently ; his brothers had 

sought shelter in the saloon, where they were playing. I knocked 
at the window several times, and made him signs to come to me. 
| He shrugged his shoulders, with an appearance of ill-humour, and 
continued his walk. He was drenched with the rain, but he did not 
mind the storm, and continued his walk, with his head uncovered, 
and his eyes fixed on the ground. Sometimes he stopped before 
the little fountain in the garden, and appeared to delight in secing 
it run, and to arrest its precipitancy with his hand. Some claps of 
thunder were heard, which caused him a nervous shudder, but it 
was not fear. He then crossed his arms over his chest, and looked 











at the heavens, courageously waiting for another peal of thunder 
I sent my servant to order him to come in. He said to him with 
coldness, but respectfully, ‘Tell my mother that it is warm, and I 
am taking an airing.” Wher the servant again entreated, he pre- 
cipitately turned his back on him, and accelerated his step. It was 
only when the storm had ceased that he came in, wet to the skin. 

“«* That was not right, my child,’ I said to him; ‘ you have dis- 
obeyed me.’ 

“ «T could not help disobeying,’ he answered ; ‘1 do not know 
what kept me in that garden ; but, if [am to be a soldier, [ must 
accustom myself to rain and to storms. I am not a girl, 1 am a 
man.’ 

“You are a child, my son, and a disobedient chi'd. If you 
intend to be a soldier, you will learn that it is necessary for you to 


obey.’ 
“ ¢ But T will command,’ said he, with an expression that much 





are now for ever gone. 


excited our risible facultics. 


would be the last to come from that mouth, which was so pallid that |) 


the one that Europe knew and loved ; and this opinion prevailed.” || fifteen you are no longer a child; are you, mother!’ 
Madame Letitia was silent for some minutes, as if reflecting; | 


“*T think you are something of a child stiil.’ 
1 “He paused for a few moments, and, looking on the ground, 
|| he said— 
|| * At fifteen J will be a man.’ 


| : : 
|| “He then extricated himself from my arms, and ran into the 


} garden.” 

|| ‘The august nother, who related this to me, was then silent, but 
} her lips still quivered after the recital. I understood that she de- 
| lighted in these reminiscences, which had all the serenity of the 
| youthful age ; and that of all the epochs in her son's life, none 
| were so cherished by her maternal heart as the childhood of this 
| great man. I most gratefully thanked her for the intimate converse 
she had allowed on my first visit. I felt much affected ; I pressed 
| her hand to my lips, and left her mournfully ; but still delighted at 
what I had seen, and what I had heard. 

Nothing in the palace of Rinnecini denoted the wealth the mother 
of the emperour was supposed to possess. It is a sumptuous build- 
ing, but would be unnoticed in that city of magnificent palaces 
Nothing has a more gloomy aspect than a building large enough to 
contain a colony, but which, owing to mediocrity of fortune, or the 
philosophy of the proprietor, is as desert as a ruin, as silent as a 
tomb, A few servants without livery, a lady companion, and an 
old veteran of the imperial guard, were the only inhabitants of the 
| palace of Rinnecini. Only one suite of rooms was magnificently 





!| furnished. The windows which opened on the Corso were always 

closed. ‘The inhabited apartments were to the south, and over- 
| locked the Place of Venice The saloon reserved for the mother 
of the emperour was decorated with imperial luxury. There the 
august invalid found at all times the invigorating climate of her 
native island. A perpetual spring was there, even during the cat- 
tiva stagione. ‘This strong woinan, that the grim monster seemed 
to have forgotten for its prey, breathed the purest air, which was 
the cause of her prolonged existence. 

Now, the beautiful palace of Rinnecini has lost that powerful 
animation which the last days of that woman gave it ; it is a desert ; 
like many other Roman palaces, it has lost its masters; it is like 
one of those pyramids that are made so vast, the better to inclose 





their last tenant—chaos. MERY. 





DOTTINGS DOWN ON THE ROAD, 


OFF OR NEARY 


BY A MAN ABOUT TOWN. 


“Do, my dear sister, for my sake, ride a little better,” said Fred 
Blackwell, as he reigned in his fiery steed. “1 know that your 
pony could go much faster and easier if you would only take pains 
to ride well; don’t let the rein lie on his neck so—what a stum- 
ble! will you never be warned! Draw in your rein and give him 
the whip.” 

“ My dear Fred,,” replied the beautiful, but timid and (must I 
add) indolent, Mrs, Adams, “ my dear Fred., I do the best I can; 
but the horse has a very hard canter, and it tires one so to tug at 
the rein; besides, he's not safe, he stumbles so badly.” 

** Hard canter—not safe—stumble—what are you talking about’ 
T bought the horse for you ; I tried him in every possible way be- 
fore purchasing ! Not safe—stumble—of course not, if you let the 
reins hang on his neck and about his feet, no horse would be; tire 
you to fug at the rein; who asks you! not I, I only want you to 
feel his mouth gently, to keep the reins in your hand, and then if 
you tap him with the whip, I'll warrant he'll go well enough.” 

* But he canters so hard !” 

“Not a bit of it, it's all your bad riding; you're half afraid of 
him, and he knows it and cares no more for you than he does for— 
for—I don't know what. I'l! tell you what, I don't like the terms 
existing between you and your horse ; you have reversed the natu- 
ral order of things; your servant is your master: true, he goes for- 
ward, but how! to look at him, one would almost expect to see 
him drop dead in the road, so heavily does he move; while you, 
bouncing about in your saddle hike a sack of flour, with such a wo- 
begone expression of countenance, exclaiming against the fatigue 
of riding and your horse's hard canter, form a figure that, if it did 
not provoke me so much, would be very amusing.” 

“ But, my dear brother, you are, I assure you, mistaken, for Mrs. 
Bowman has a horse fram Roulstone’s that gives me no trouble, 
and it has such a delightful canter, the easiest thing in the world ! 








her horse is a gem, but mine 

“Js just as good,” said her brother, interrupting her. “ But 
come, ride over to Mra. Bowman's and get her to join us; she is, 
I understand, an excellent horsewoman ; I will beg her to mount 
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your bucephalus, and if she does ride as well as I expect, 
for it she will pronounce him fully equal to her own.” 





« Beautiful! beautiful!” exclaimed Fred., as Mrs. Bowman, | 
who had easily been persuaded to join them, cantered gaily off on 
Mrs. Adams's pony, “beautiful! beautiful!” and truly his excla- | 
mation of delight was deservedly called forth. Fanny Bowiman | 
was indeed lovely, and in her graceful riding-dress—neat straw hat 
bound with black riband, from beneath which a stray ringlet of the | 
darkest brown had escaped—a bright glow of health suffusing her | 
countenance, and her hazel eyes sparkling joyously, Fred. thought | 
that he had never gazed on one more fair, more worthy of admira- | 
tion: she was beautiful, but—her beauty has nothing to do with 
* off or near?” 

Mrs. Bowman was a daring and accomplished horsewoman, and 
Mrs. Adams's lazy, stumbling brute seemed transformed ; with 
head erect, bright eyes, expanded nostrils, and every fibre of his body 
seemingly instinct with life and spirit, the little horse cantered 
merrily on, and a beautiful littie steed he was: well might Fred 
Blackwell exclaim of both horse and rider, “* Beautiful ! beautiful!” 

1 will ask her,” said he at length, half musingly, “ I'll get her | 
opinion on the subject and so set my doubts at rest ; if she differ 
with me I'll acknowledge my errour, if not, I'll maintain my opi- 
nion and meet all the arguments that can be brought against it: 
as soon as we dismount I'll ask her whether a gentleman should | 
ride on the off or near side of the lady he is escorting.” 





“T have never yet, Mrs. Bowman, paid any one a cojnpiiment, 
nor, until now, have I regretted my inability to do so,” said fred., 
as he lifted the lady from her horse. 

“And pray, Mr. Blackwell, what has now inspired you! you 
who are known as the invulnerable.” 

* Your perfect equestrianism never 

“That will do, Fred., it’s pretty well for a first attempt,” said 
Mrs. Adams, joining in the conversation. 

The ladies retired to divest themselves of their riding-skirts and | 
hats, Mrs. Adams having accepted an invitation to tea, and I’red., 
who was more than half in love with Mrs. Bowman, walked mus- | 
ingly along the piazza, his thoughts divided between that lady and 
* off or near.” 

** What a pity it is that she was married before I knew her!” 
and the poor fellow sighed like a bull-frog. 

‘Tea was at length over, and, leaving the rest of the party in the | 
parlour, Mrs. Bowman and Fred. stepped out on the piazza: ofler- | 
ing her his arm, he broached his subject. 

“Pray, Mrs. Bowman, have you seen the articles which have 
appeared in the papers during the last year, in which the writers 
attempt to prove that a gentleman should ride on the near or left 
i think they are wrong, and wish to get your opi- 





side of a lady? 
nion on the subject. 
“T agree with you ; they are wrong: Roulstone 
“ Roulstone, I know, says the off side as well as myself, but I | 
wish to prove my position by plain, common sense, and not by | 
what Roulstone or any one else says. Did you observe my horse 
kicking this afternoon !" 
* Yes, and I was somewhat alarmed by his violence.” 
“ Had I been on the near side, you might have been struck by | 
his heels.” 
“True; besides, you can ride nearer to the lady when on the 
off side, so that in case it is necessary to manage her horse, you 


” 


” 





are better prepared.” 

** Ay, and if [ attempted to check him suddenly, when riding on | 
the near side, my elbow might strike, and throw her out of the | 
saddle. But there is one argument in favour of the off side, which | 
neither of us have mentioned : a lady never appears to greater ad- | 
vantage than when on horseback, provided always that she rides 
well; her long riding-dress sets off her figure and gives a graceful | 
air to her horse as well as herself; this falls on the near side: the 
off side of her horse is, on the contrary, bare and ungainly ; now 
her escort should ride on the off side in order to hide it, and to let 
her display her flowing drapery, which adds to, and perhaps causes 
the beauty of her appearance ; of course, if he rides on the near 
side, he hides what should be seen, and shows what should be hid- 
den; is it not sot” 

“T think so, Mr. Blackwell; but we have now exhaused the | 
subject, or at least | am tired of it. What a lovely night! look at 
the water and the opposite shore, is it not beautiful ™” 

Fred. looked into the lady's face, and murmured, “ Beautful! 
beautiful !” 

“Come, brother, we must go,” said Mrs. Adams, stepping out, | 
equipped for her ride. 

They were soon mounted and on their way home, the pony go- | 
ing as usual. 

**Do, Mary, try and ride better; take example by Mrs. Bowman.” 

“Tf I do, will you exclaim ‘ Beautiful! beautiful!” 

“Yes, anything, if you'll only ride well.” ‘ 

“Then I will try.” v. T. T.} 
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SPIRIT OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 


THE LATE LAND FEVER. 


One of the most entertaining of the regular contributors to the 
Knickerbocker, is “‘ Mrs. Mary Clavers,” the popular author of “A 
New Home, Who'll Follow?” From a lively and interesting arti- 
cle, entitled “‘ Reminiscences of the Land Fever,” in the Septem- 
ber number, we take the following extract, which is preceded by a 





my word tl graphic picture of the speculation-mania 


| by an explanation, which clears the skirts of the inhabitants from || 
; crouched over a large tub, shelling corn on the edge of a hoe; but 


| he ceased his noisy employment when he saw the stranger ; for no 


| 


‘| the night, madam,’ he began 


the charge of mean inhospitality : 


| «Tt was when the whirlwind was at its height, that a gentleman | 


| wearing the air of a bank-director, at the very least—in other 


words, that of an uncommonly fat pigeon—drew bridle at the bars 
in front of one ot the roughest log houses in the county of. 
| The horse and his rider were loaded with all those unnecessary de- 
| fences, and cumbrous comforts, which the fashion of the time pres- 
leribed in such cases. Blankets, valise, saddle-bags, and holsters 
| nearly covered the steed; a most voluminous enwrapment of india- 
| rubber cloth completely enveloped the rider. ‘The gallant sorrel 
seemed indeed fit for his burden. He looked as if he might have 
| swam any stream in Michigan : 


* Barded from counter to tail, 
And the rider arm'd complete in mail ;” 








yet he seemed a little jaded, and hung his head languidly, while 
his master accosted the tall and meagre tenant of the log cabin. 
“This individual and his dwelling resembled each other, in an 
‘unusual degree. ‘The house was, as we have said, of the roughest ; 
its ribs scarcely half filled in with clay ; its * looped and windowed 
raggedness’ rendered more conspicuous by the tattered cotton 
sheets which had long done duty as glass, and which now fluttered 
in every breeze; its roof of oak shingles, warped in every possible 
curve ; and its stick chimney, so like its owner's hat, open at the 


| top, and jammed in at the sides ; all shadowed forth the contour and | 


equipments of the exceedingly easy and self-satistied person who 
leaned on the fence, and snapped his long cart-whip, while he gave 
such answers as suited him to the gentleman in the india-rubbers, 


|| taking especial care not to invite him to alight. 


| *Can you tell me, my friend ——,’ civilly began Mr. Wil- 
| loughby. 

“*Oh! friend !’ interrupted the settler; ‘who told you I was 
your friend! Friends is seuss in these parts.’ 

“** You have at least no reason to be otherwise,’ replied the tra- 
veller, who was blessed with a very patient temper, especially 
where there was no use in getting angry. 

“*7 don’t know that,’ was the reply. 
| these woods : 

«Tf T should say ‘ my horse, 


* What fetch'd you into 


the answer would perhaps be as 


| civil as the question.’ 


“* Just as you like,’ said the other, turning on his heel, and walk- 


ing off. 
“*T wish merely to ask you,’ resumed Mr. Willoughby, tatking 


| per’s land.’ 


! “* How do you know it ant mine ”’ 


“I'm not likely to know, at present, it seems,’ said the travel- 


|| ler, whose patience was getting a little frayed. And taking out his 


| memorandum-book, he ran over his minutes : * South half of north- 
| west quarter of section fourteen Your name is Leander Pep- 
per, is it not” 

“*Where did you get so much news ! 
be ve \ 

** Pop! screamed a white-headed urchin from the house, ‘mam 
says supper’s ready.’ 

“*So ain’t I,’ replied the papa; ‘ I've got all my chores to do 
yet.’ And he busied himself at a log pig-sty on the opposite side 
of the road, half as large as the dwelling-house. Here he was soon 
surrounded by a squealing multitude, with whom he seemed to hold 
a regular conversation. 

“Mr. Willoughby looked at the western sun, which was not far 
labove the dense wall of trees which shut in the small clearing ; 
then at the heavy clouds which advanced from the north, threaten- 





You a’ n’t the sheriff, 


‘ing a stormy night; then at his watch, and then at his note-book , 


and after all, at his predicament—on the whole, an unpleasant pros- 
pect. Byt at this moment a female face showed itself at the door. 
Our traveller's memory reverted at once to the testimony of Led- 
yard and Mungo Park ; and he had also some floating and indis- 
tinct poetical recollections of woman’s being useful when aman was 
in difficulties, though hard to please at other times. The result of 
| these reminiscences, which occupied a precious second, was that 
Mr. Willoughby dismounted, fastened his horse to the fence, and 
advaneed with a brave and determined air, to throw himself upon 
female kindness and sympathy 

* He naturally looked at the lady, as he approached the door, but 
she did not return the compliment. She looked at the pigs, and 
talked to the children, and Mr. Willoughby had time to observe 
| that she was the very duplicate of her husband ; as tall, as bony, 


‘| as ragged, and twice as cross-looking 
|| *Malviny Jane!’ she exclaimed, in no dulect treble, ‘ be done 
| 


, 





| a-paddlin’ in that "ere water'. If Tcome there, I'l 
“© You'd better look at Sophrony, | guess !’ was the reply. 

| *** Why, what's she a-doin’!’ 
| Well, I guess if you look, you'll see!’ responded Miss Mal- 
| viny, coolly, as she passed into the house, leaving at every step a 
full impression of her foot in the same black mud that covered her 
sister from head to foot. 

“The latter was saluted with a hearty cuff, as she emerged from 
the puddle; and it was just at the propitious moment when her 
| shrill how] aroused the echoes, that Mr. Willoughby, having reached 


\| the threshold, was obliged to set about making the agreeable to the 


mamma. And he called up for the occasion all his politeness 

**T believe [must become an intruder on your hospitality for 
‘The dame still looked at the pigs 
| Mr. Willoughby tried again, in less courtly phrase. 
| * Will it be convenient for you to lodge me to-night, ma’am? 


!T had engaged to meet, and the night threatens a storm.’ 
| *7 don’t know nothin’ about it; you must ask the old man,’ 
| said the lady, now for the first time taking a survey of the new 
| comer; ‘with my will, we'll lodge nobody.’ 
“This was not very encouraging, but it was a poor night for the 
woods, so our traveller persevered, and making so bold a push for 


and said he would await her husband’s coming. 
“ And in truth he could scarcely blame the cool reception he 


muddy precincts. The room was large, but it swarmed with hu- 
man beings. ‘The huge open fire-place, with its hearth of rough 
stone, occupied nearly the whole of one end of the apartment ; and 
near it stood a long cradle, containing a pair of twins, who cried — 
a sort of hopeless ery, as if they knew it would do no good, yet 
could not help it. The schoolmaster, (it was his weck,) sat read- 





| abundant drippings of the eaves. 


the door, that the lady was obliged to retreat a little, he entered, || 


had experienced, when he beheld the state of affairs within those | 


in Michi an, and followed | ing a tattered novel, and rocking the cradle eccasionall . when the 
& | y 


children cried too loud. An old gray-headed Indian was curiously 


Indian will ever willingly be seen at work, though sometimes com- 
pelled, by the fear of starvation, or the longing for whiskey to de- 
grade himself by labour. Near the only window was placed the work- 
bench and entire paraphernalia of the shoemaker, who in these 
regions travels from house to house, shoeing the family and mending 
the harness, with various interludes of songs and jokes, ever new 
and acceptable. This one, which was a little bald, twinkling-eyed 
fellow, made the smoky rafters ring with the burden of that fa- 
vourite ditty of the west : 

* All kinds of game to hunt, my boys, also the buck and doe, 

All down by the banks of the river O-hi-o ? 
and children of all sizes, clattering in all keys, completed the pic- 
ture and the concert. 

“The supper-table, which maintained its place in the midst of 
this living and restless mass, might remind one of the square stone 
lying bedded in the bustling leaves of the acanthus, but the asso- 
ciations would be any but those of Corinthian elegance. The only 
object which at that moment diversified its dingy surface, was an 
iron hoop, into which the mistress of the feast proceeded to turn a 
quantity of smoking hot potatoes, adding afterward a bowl of salt, 
another of pork fat, by courtesy denominated gravy: plates and 
knives dropped in afterward, at the discretion of the company. 

* Another call of * pop! pop!’ brought in the host from the pig- 
stye; the heavy rain which had now began to fall, having, no 
doubt expedited the performance of the chores. Mr. Willoughby, 


| who had established himself resolutely, took advantage of a very 


cloudy assent from the proprietor, to lead his horse to a shed, and 
to deposit in the corner his cumbrous outer geer; while the com- 
pany used in turn the iron skillet which served as a wash-basin, 
dipping the water from a large trough outside, overflowing with the 
‘Vhose who had no pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, contented themselves with a nondeseript article which 
scemed to stand for the family towel; and when this ceremony 
was concluded, all seriously addressed themselves to the demolition 
of the potatoes. ‘The grown people were accommodated with 
chairs and chests ; the children prosecuted a series of flying raids 
upon the good cheer, snatching a potatoe now and then as they 
could find an opening under the raised arm of one of the family, and 
then retreating to the chimney corner, tossing the hot prize from 
hand to hand, and blowing it stoutly the while. ‘The old Indian 


had disappeared. 
after the nonchalant son of the forest, * whether this is Mr. Pep- || PI 


“To our citizen, though he felt inconveniently hungry, this pri- 
mitive meal seemed a little meagre ; and he ventured to ask if he 


! could not be accommodated with some tea. 


*** An’t my victuals good enough for you?’ 

“ ¢ Oh !—the potatoes are excellent, but I'm very fond of tea.” 

** So be I, but I can’t have every thing | want—can you” 

“This produced a laugh from the shoemaker, who scemed to 
to think his patron very witty, while the schoolmaster, not knowing 
but the stranger might happen to be one of lis examiners next 
year, produced only a faint giggle, and then reducing his counte- 
nance instantly to an awful gravity, helped himself to his seventh 
potato 

“The rain, which now poured violently, not only outside but 
through many a crevice in the roof, naturally kept Mr. Willoughby 
cool ; and finding that dry potatoes gave him the hiccups, he with- 
drew from the table, and seating himself on the shoemaker’s bench, 


| took a survey of his quarters 


* ‘Two double beds, and the long cradle, seemed all the sleeping 
apparatus ; but there wasa ladder which doubtless led toa lodging 
above. ‘The sides of the room were hung with abundance of decent 
clothing, and the dresser was well stored with the usual articles, 


lamone which a tea-pot and canister shone conspicuons, so that 
| the appearance of inhospitality could not arise from poverty, and 
| Mr. Willoughby concluded to set it down to the account of rustic 


lonorance 

* ‘The eating ceased not until the hoop was empty, and then the 
company rose and stretched themselves, and began to guess it was 
about time to go to bed. Mr. Willoughby inquired what was to 
be done with his horse. 

* * Well! I s’pose he can stay where he is.’ 

“+ But what can he have to eat” 

“*T reckon you won't get nothing for him, without you turn him 
out on the marsh.’ 

** He would get off to a certainty !’ 

“ «Tie his legs.’ 

“The unfortunate traveller argued in vain. Tay was ‘ scuss,’ 
and potatoes were * scusser ," and in short the ‘mash’ was the only 
resource, and these natural meadows afford but poor picking after 
the first of October. But to the * mash’ was the good steed des- 
patehed, ingloriously hampered, with the privilege of munching 
wild grass in the rain, after his day’s journey 


“Then came the question of lodging for his master. The lady, 


) who by this time had drawn out a trandle-bed, and packed it full of 


children, said there was no bed for him, unless he could slec p tup 
chamber’ with the boys. 

* Mr. Willoughby declared that he should make out very well 
with a blanket by the fire. + 

**Well! just as you like ;” said the host, ‘ but Solomon sleeps 
there, and if you like to sleep by Solomon, it is more than / 
should.’ 

“This was the name of the old Indian, and Mr. Willoughby 
once more cast woful glances towards the ladder 

** But now the schoolmaster, who seemed rather disposed to be 
civil, declared that he could not sleep very well in the long eradle, 
and would relinquish his place beside the shoemaker to the guest, 
who was obliged to content himself with this arrangement, which 


} was such as was most useful in those times. 


* The storm continued throuch the night, and many a erash in 
woods attested its power. ‘The sound of a storm in the dense 
forest is almost precisely similar to a heavy surge breaking on a 
rocky beach; and when our traveller slept, 1t was only to dream of 


| wreck and disaster at sea, and to wake in horrour and affright. 


The wild rain drove in at every crevice, end wet the poor children 
in the loft so thoroughly, that they crawled shivering down the 
ladder, and stretched themselves on the hearth, regardless of Solo- 
mon, who had returned after the others were in bed.” 
= a 
Presents.—We confide, and we hesitate to accept a boon: we 
are jealous, and we would lay down life to attain it. 
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HE NEW-YORK MIRROR. | 


T 

Saratog. Springs.—I was comfortably seated in a neatly fur- 
nished apartment, the other day, at the United States hotel—one 

of the best houses, by the by, in this or any other country—think- 
ing of the Mirror, and of you, cour:cous reader, and premeditating || 
a series of letters from the Springs, for your especial edification, || 
when a knock at the door announced a visiter. It was the public’s || 
old friend and servant * What are you about!” said he, as |) 
he entered ; ** always busy with the Mirror, whether in town or 
country—eh ?” “ Yes,” we replied, **] have just begua a letter 
from the Springs.’’ “ Save your ink and paper, my christian 
friend ; for Colonel Stone has been here before you, and, as Power 
says in the farce, has said all that is to be said, so that nothing more || 
can be said, therefore what on carth have you to say?’ * Why, [|| 
wish to write something about the new spring—the improvements | 
of the village—the hotel,” ete. “ All done to your hand—could 
not be better—your worthy contemporary has written a cupital let- 
ter, and here it is,” saying which he drew the Commercial from his | 





” 





| 
| 


pocket, and, cutting out the colonel’s communication with his pen- 
knife, advised me to send it to the Mirror, and take a ride with him 
to the lake. 
had written. Being of 
better,” [I have copied it in fair typography below. 
never seen anything from the quill of our good neighbour that I 


I laid down the pen and read what Colonel Stone \} 





*s opinion that nothing “ could be | 
I have | 
have perused with mcre pleasure. 
i} 
Once more at the Springs—once more! And what a beautiful 
town Saratoga has grown to be! Compare its sand-heaps, and the 
few houses scattered along the broad avenue running between 
them, through which you were compelled literally to wade half-leg 
deep in heated pulverized silex, twenty-five years ago, with its now || 
well graded and Macadamized * Broadway”’—more than hand- 
somely built for nearly a mile upon both sides—to say nothing of 
numerous other streets, parallel and at right angles—likewise well 
built—and all adorned with spreading elms and the yet more beau- 
tiful maple. What a change since Sir William Johnson was first 
brought hither through the deep forest from Johnstown, upon a lit- 
ter, borne upon the shoulders of some of his faithful Indians. Nay, 
what a change within the last fifteen years, when the inhabitants 
set themselves seriously at work in mending their ways, and plant- 
ig therein trees. Nor are the improvements less striking in the 
country adjacent. It is only ten or twelve years aye that the pine 
plains, by which the village was environed, were considered nearly 
worthless. But an increase of knowledge in the department of hus- 
bandry has wrought a wonderful change, and those waste lands have 
been transformed into well-cultivated and productive farins ; } 





The garden blooms with vegetable gold, | 
And all Pomona in the orchard glows. 

I have watched the growth of this place with great interest for 
many years—convinced, as I have ever been, from the variety and 
excellence of its mineral waters, that it 1s destined to be a very || 
large and beautiful town, and that at no very distant day. Almost | 
every year some new fountain, differing in its properties from those |} 
previously discovered, is obtained, while those previously known 
are improved in their fixtures, so as to bring up the waters in greater 
purity, and render them more easy and agreeable of access. Only 
in one instance, J believe, have the attempts at these improvements 
been attended with disaster. ‘The waters of the old Congress | 
spring, when first discovered, and for years afterward, flowed from || 
a fissure in a rock, and they gushed forth in much greater strength 
than now. But as the number of visiters increased, the process of | 
tumbler-filling was not sufficiently rapid to satisfy American impa- 
tience, and it was determined to “rip open the goose that laid the 
golden egg,” ‘The rock was blown up, that they might dip at once || 
into the fountain. In this the Vandal improvers succeded. ‘The 
fountain was enlarged, but only by the influx of fresh water, which 
it has ever since been found impossible to exclude. Sull it has 
continued sufliciently strong to effect invaluable medical purposes, 
and has a character of its own for its peculiar properties, the world | 
over, high above all other mineral waters in the known world. [t| 
is true there are people who, from time to time, affeet to decry the 
Congress spring—alleying a deterioration of its mineral strength | 
and medicinal properties. Doubtless you have often heard com- | 
plaints of this kind at the fountain, and elsewhere. I have, for the | 
lust twenty years. But believe them not. Long habit of using i 
them begets a necessity for mereasing the dose—just as the pam- | 
pered epicure requires more highly seasoned dishes from year to |! 
year, and just as the toper mixes more brandy with his water as he l 
staggers along the journey of life. Again, the peculiar state of); 
one’s stomach is often such as to render these waters less pungent 
to the taste at some times than at others. Who has a right to an- 
ticipate a natural or pleasurable zest in the taste of anything, if, | 
jor mstance, he has been chewing or smoking tobacco’ De pend 
upon it, then, the Congress spring has not deteriorated since in the 
hands of Dr. Clarke. Never was its taste more grateful to your || 
humble servant than on this bright and beautiful morning. } 

But what shall [ say of the new fountains near the Pavilion, now | 
all the talk and all the rage’? ‘They are indeed beautiful, and as I 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


’ 


wonderful as beautiful. They have not as yet been carefully analy- 
zed, I believe ; but the physicians are passing most favourably upon 
the principal one, and from my own practical, rather thar: scientific 
experiments, [ am inclined to think they will be found as valuable |, 
in a medicinal point of view as any other spring in this remarkable 
place. Certain | am, that the luxury of drinking them excels by 
far the best juice T ever saw from the vineyards of Champagne. The || 
difficulty is, and such has always been the case with me, in regard | 
alike to the Congress spring and the tonics of the Hamilton and | 
High Rock fountains, that I can never drink enough of them to sa- i 
tisfy the cravings of my palate. Dr. McAuly, J mean the M. D. |! 
of your city, informs me that he has the greatest confidence in the || 
waters of this new fountain, and that for him, three tumblers are of |) 
as much virtue as six of the Congress. Like favourable opinions 
of their excellence are entertained by Dr. North, an eminent phy- 
sician resident here. It.is said by some that the waters of this 
fountain will be found serviceable in cases of consumption. This 
Opinion is founded upon the circumstance that the milk of cocoa- 
huts is sometimes administered in lung complaints with salutary 








' tations of their divinities. 


| here. 


| near them, under the care of some patron saint 


| Wells of Walsingham were in great repute, 


ancient times greatly celebrated. 


effects ; and that a mixture of milk with the water of the Pavilion | 
spring, produces a liquid of a taste strongly similar to that of the | 
cocoa-nut milk. I had the curiosity to send for some milk and try | 


the experiment, and I found such to be the fact. 

The existence of a mineral spring at this spot has long been 
known; and Judge Walton, who owns the fee, has always held 
that if it were reclaimed from the marsh, through which it was 


oozing, it would be found the best fountain of the whole. Mr. Me- | 
, the lessee, being of the same opinion, last winter seriously | 
For this purpose an excavation of some 


Laren 
set about its reclamation. 
thirty or forty feet diameter was undertaken, and carried down 
through the marsh, and a substratum of quick-sand, to the depth of 
more than forty feet, when they struck upon a hard-pan, almost, if 
not quite, as indurated as rock. On an entire removal of the su- 


perincumbent earth and sand, the fountain was found to boil and | 
; - At the distance of some | 
|| fifteen or twenty feet from this fountain was another boiling up in 


sparkle up to a considerable height. 


the same manner, though with less force, of different properties, and 
less highly charged with gas. Both were secured and brought up 
to the suriace in square tunnels of planks of twelve or fourteen 
inches indiameter. The excavation was then filled up; and here | 
are the two fountains, clear as crystal, boiling up in millions of | 


| silver globules every moment, and sparkling as though rejoicing at | 


their deliberation from the dark caverns of the Gnomes. 
There is one very singular fact respecting these two springs 


! . » 
Although there is an essential difference between the properties of 


them—the one being more strongly impregnated with iron than the 
other, while the latter evolves more gas than the former—yet by 
pumping out and lowering the most vivacious of the two, the other 
becomes depressed likewise. 
connected below. Yet how can they be, the waters of the two 


| being unlike? 


Had these and the other medicinal fountains in the little valley 
whence they spring, been placed in Greece or Rome, instead of 
Saratoga, they would have been invested with all that was beau- 
tiful in the mythology of the heroic and classic ages. Hygeia 


| would herself have assigned to every spring a nymph, or a minor 


deity, and the chisels of Phidias and Praxiteles would have been 


| put in requisition to ornament the beautiful temples that would 


have been reared overthem. ‘The goddess of health might herself 


have been chosen to preside over the Congress, while gle, the | 
| fairest of the Naiades, would have been assigned to the Pavilion 


But perhaps, after all, the ancients were in errour as the local habi- 
May they not, even now, be sporting 
and dancing among the pine groves of Saratogat These groves 
are prolific of flowers ; and J have more than once seen beautiful 
forms gliding among the trees, as lovely, at least, as ever were seen 
in the isles of Greece. 

Even had these springs existed in England, they would have 


been held in higher account in the romantic days of St. Dunstan, 


and Robin Goodfellow, and Friar ‘Tuck, than as yet they have been 
The comparatively insipid mimeral springs of England were 
consecrated by the church in those days, and shrines were erected 
‘The counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk contained sanative wells of various efficacy, 
where wonderful cures were performed. ‘The Pool of St. Nun, in 
Cornwall, was efficacious in cases of insanity—albeit other appli- 
ances than the drinking of the waters were resorted to. But no 
matter: St. Nun received the honour. Pilgrimages were per- 
formed to these fountains, and oflerings made at the shrines near 
them—but whether the cflicacy of the fountain was proportioned to 
the amount of the gift the legends do not tell. The Wishing 
The practice was 
for the devotee to drink of the waters—then kneel devoutly upon 
the margin—repeating the things he desired—and throwing om 
jueces of gold 

The Holy Well of St. Wenefrede, in Caernarvonshire, was in 
The spring boils with vast im- 
petuosity out of a rock, and is received into a nich polygonal well, 
covered with a rich arch, and supported by pillars—over which ts 
a roof of exquisitely carved stone. A chapel was built over it by 
the illustrious house of the Stanleys, centuries ago, to which Ca- 
tharine of Arragon, one of the unfortunate wives of Henry VIII, 
became a benetactress. ‘The origin of this well was remarkable 
In the seventh century, a beautiful damsel, named Wenefrede, re- 
sided hereabout, of whom Cradocus, one of the princes of the 
country, became enamoured. Ile made overtures to her, and at- 
tempted to gratify his desires; but the damsel fled from hin in 
horrour. ‘The monster pursued, and overtaking her, struck off her 
head upon a neighbouring lull. ‘The head rolled into the valley, 
which was always dry—whereupon thi8 spring, which is of un- 
common size, as well as virtue, burst fromthe earth. * The moss 
on the sides of the fountain diflused a fragrant smell, and her blood 
spotted the stones, which, hke the flowers of Adonis, annually eom- 
memorate the past by assuming colours unknown at other times.” 
But, though thus abruptly beheaded, the beautiful girl was reseued 
from death by good St. Beuno, who took up the head, earricd it 
back to the corpse, and joining it nicely to the neck, praved it to- 
gether again as good as new. ‘The virtuous damsel, who lived 
many years afterward, was canonized at her death, and the spring, 


}| during all the dark ages, wrought wonderiul cures of almost every 
} complaint 


The Holy Wells of St. George and St. Atlan, were likewise in 
Caernarvonshire, and their virtues were remarkable. ‘The offerings 
at the shrine of the former were horses—distempered horses bemg 
brought there, and sprinkled with the holy water, were restored ; 
and a nobleman bringing one of his horses as an offering to the 
saint, secured a blessing for all the rest. St. han’s Well was 
resorted to for other purposes. The use of the 
the intercession of the somt, cured many disorders 


waters, aided by 
The saint also 


| aided in the recovery of lost and stolen goods, and the detection of 
| thieves 


He was likewise sometimes besought to imprecate oflend- 
ing neighbours, and to mflict sudden death upon troublesome people. 
‘The well of St. Peris, in Snowdonia, is less potent, though it has 
its shrine. The well is walled, and the sybil of the place attended 
to tell the fortunes of the votaries, by the appearance or non-ap- 
pearance of a little fish that lurked in some of its holes. ‘The 


well of St. Tecla, a virgin convert of Paul, and a martyr, is in: 
The patient must pay | 


Liandegla, and cures the falling sickness 
four pence, and present an offering of a cock, for a male, and a hen 
for a female. He or she must walk three times round the wall, 
and sleep one night in the chapel, with the Bible fora pillow. The 
ceremonies must never be commenced till after sun-set. ‘The well 
of St. Cheyne, in Cornwall, was famous in another respect. It) 


was a place of great resort for newly married people, because of a | 


|| in the household during life. 


This fact would argue that they are || 


re property of the water, which rendered it very popular. 
| Whichsoever of a newly married couple, the bride or bride groom, 
| drank first from this fountain after marriage, maintained the mastery 
The lady-abolitionists who went in 
Garrison's train to England—those of them who are married— 
should by all means take a drink at the fountain of St. Cheyne be- 
fore they return. ‘The wall of St. John and the Virgin, in War- 
wickshire, were celebrated for removing the tajnt of unchastity. 
dut the ceremonies of the guilty, before their restoration to purity, 
according to the best of my recollection, are too long for repeti- 
tion in tais plece. I presume that Miss America Vespucci had 
visited these wells before she ventured to come over hither to make 
fools of some of our green and gullible countrymen—ay, and 
countrywomen too. 


Park theatre. —Tyrone Power—a synonyme for everything hu- 
morous—is still exercising his irresistable faculties for the be- 
nefit of the laughter-loving patrons of the Park theatre. This re- 
presentative of the characteristics of the green sons of the Emerald 
Isle, isan actor sui generis. He was born an actor—has lived an actor 
—and, whether or not he shall exercise his talents upon the limited 
boards of the theatre, or upon the great stage of the world, where 
“the men and women are merely players,” his will ever be the 
power to “drive dull care away,” and cause us to forget * the ills 
that flesh is heir to.” It were a most difficult task to discriminate 
in a case where everything he does is so surpassingly excellent 


Whether he attempts the delineation of the open-hearted, generous 
Irish gentleman, as in “* The White Horse of the Peppers,” and the 
“Trish Ambassador,” the equally generous, reckless, yet honest 
| *tay-boy” and tailor, as in “ Short Stages,” and the “ Irish Lion,” 
We have 


” 


his success is ever the same, triumphant and effective. 
seen him im his new piece, “ The Man of Genius, on his Last Legs 
| One port, which he renders in a manner irresistibly droll, would 
hit many people of our acquaintance in these days of pecuniary 
distress. When driven by fortune to his last legs, he determines to 
go to the inn, and solace himself with a supper and a “ taste of the 
crathur.” He re- 
members one solitary shilling, which once had a place about his 


But how to procure these creature comforts? 
person. He feels in all his pockets—and at length corners the bit 
of silver deep buried in its dark hiding-place. “ Come out here, ye 
divil, ye! There's no ase of concealment ! Here it 
jis!”’ (balancing the coin upon the tip of his finger, while his phy- 
siognomy wears such an expression.) “ Here it is! the only re- 
maining shilling of the last lamented sovereign that ever reigned 
How applicable, how keenly and cruelly appli- 
But a truce to 


Come out! 


over my person!" 
cable to many good and worthy men of our day! 
reflection. Ye who have sorrows, and would forget them for an 
hour, seat yourselves in the ark theatre, and witness the “ dirthy 
blackguard,” and “1 give ye me honour” you'll not dream while 


there of your last shilling! 


Extracted from a letter, dated Philadelphia :—* That ‘ excruciat- 
ingly funny man,’ most worthy /itferateur, and witty actor, Burton, 
has opened a ‘Thespian temple in his own right, and upon his own 
responsibility, in this city of right angular thoroughfares and bro- 
therly love. On Monday evening, September the thirtieth, the cere- 


monies commenced by the singing a national anthem, in which the 
entire company took part. It was listened to by an intelligent 
audience, crowding the house ‘from pit to dome." This added to 
the other entertainments, and in view of their reception by the 
spectators, may safely warrant us in assuring the friends of the 
manager, that this ‘rich opening’ promises a deserved success in 
future. We find no necessity to say anything about Burton, for 
all who know him are aware that ‘ there's no occasion for st!" One 
thing, however, we will say, and we do it advisediy—it was cruel 
in the manager to entice the ‘ divine Peter,’ and the sisters Cush- 
We hardly find 


enough of overlooking kindness in our hearts—being one of you— 


man, from home—from you of Gotham can 


to forgive this ‘mighty magic.” We could say, may success crown 
Burton's efforts to please our cousins of Philadelphia, but our 


thoughts are open to you, without words 


New-York sculptors —The Knickerbocker, in an article upon 
our young artists, thus alludes to a promising young seulptor, to 
whose fine taste and skill the new Custom-house is indebted for 
the models of all its neh and beautiful ornamented embelishments 

— Kneeland, a native of the Empire State, and a companion with 
from 


Crawford in his studies in America, has devoted his leisure 


pursuits of kindred art, m which he has been emine ntly successful, 
to the thorough study of sculpture ; and the bene fit of the severe 
himself, is visible in the few 
We have 
ofien admired the little group, wrought in the latter material, 
which Mr. Astor had the good taste to secure, and which forms so 


diseipline which he has taken upon 


busts which he has modelled, or sculpture din marble 


pleasing an ornament of his mansion With his fine genius, and 
an uncompromising determination not to rest satisfied with a super- 
ficial knowledge of his art, we must regard Mr. Kneeland as one 
of our most promising artists ; and we cannot but believe that his 


ultimate success will be marked and triumphant.” 


Periodicals —We have before us Mrs, Mason's last republica- 
tions, the London Quarterly, London and Westminster and Metro- 
The first two need not our praise, and the latter, we are 
Burton's 
The con- 


politan, 
glad to find, is much ‘better than it has been of late 
“ Gentleman's Magazine” continues to deserve its title 
The * American Rail- 


tributions of the editors are always capital 
road Journal,” is published every fortnight by G.C. Schaeffer and E. 
Hedge. It embraces a wide range of scientific inquiry, bat is got 
\up in poor style. We have read with pleasure our old favourite, 
Hovey's “ Magazine of Horticulture.”’ It ought to be taken in every 
| family that has space enough for a flower-bed, or taste to cultivate it. 
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WHEN FIRST I OE’ER THE MOUNTAIN TROD. 
A BEAUTIFUL BALLAD—WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY SAMUEL LOVER, ESQ. 








SECOND VERSE.—But now I wander o’er the mountain alone— 
The flow’rs are drooping, their fragrance gone— 
The breeze of morn like a wail appears, 
And the dripping fountain seems weeping tears. 


Espress. Ritardo. 
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THIRD VERSE. a. are ae changed, oh! oe lovely hills? 
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mountain rills; 
grant bloom from the flow’rs a ty ? 
nothing changed but this breaking heart! 
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From ajate number of ae London Court Journal, 
MY SISTER JANE. 


My sister Jane is quite a blue, 

She’s read Lord Byron through and through ; 
And none more fervently adore 

The glowing melodies of Moore. 

In fact she squanders half her time 

In reading and in seribbling rhyme ; 

And says the * beauty of the mind” 

Leaves charms of person far behind. 

But think not so the men, ’tis plain, 

For none come courting sister Jane. 


My sister Jane has had in print 

A poem which would melt a flint ; 
But though she visits play and park, 
It fail’d to conjure up a spark ! 
Perchance she'll from her lattice look, 
But ne'er be seen without a boek ; 
And then she each debut attends, 
Calls learned folks her bosom friends ; 
But each device proves quite in vain, 
For none come courting sister Jane. 


My sister Jane an album keeps, 

For which she many a stanza reaps, 

From “ ancient maids,” whose venom’d pen, 
Declaims against the sins of men. 

Our youths without cravats who rave 

In every style from gay to grave, 

And fish for an invite to dine 

With pa, and quaff his choicest wine ; 

Make hearty dinners, drink champagne, 

But never think of sister Jane. 


My sister Jane is very fair, 

With azure eye and auburn hair ; 

Her brow as polish'd marble white, 
Her eyes are bathed in liquid light, 
And Jane is slightly form’d and young, 
But then my sister has a tongue, 

With which she loves dispute to wage 
With all a forward critic's rage. 

Her learning seems her greatest bane, 
For none come courting sister Jane. 





For the New-York Mirror. 


“GOOD-NATURED FRIENDS.” 


We have ever been possessed of a feeling akin to admiration, 
not to say reverence, for that class of our fellow-creatures univer- 
sally known as “ good-natured friends.” There is a something in 
the sound of the word friend, which, entirely apart from its conven- 
tional signification, causes the warmest and purest currents of our 
blood to flow with increase’ velocity. It is an old, homely, yet not 
a trite saying, ‘the good-will of a dog is better than his hatred,” 








| 

















| perchance find ourselves in a situation wherein the services of a 


/ and adoption, than good-will to all men. 
| as thyself,” is a mandate worthy all acceptation and obeisance. 





conveying, a8 we suppose, the very natural idea that a member of 
the canine race is more to be valued and cherished while in pos- 
session of his entire and perfect instincts, than he is when the dog- 
star rages, or his frame is acted upon by that wonderful and ter- 
rible distemper, the hydrophobia. Applying this old saying to 
matters of every-day occurrence, we may lay it down as a settled 
principle, that under all circumstances, in prosperity and adversity, 
in sickness and in health, in times when shinplasters or specie is 
tendered in payment of dues—the good-will of any man is better 
than his hatred. For in the various dispensations of time, we may 


| pauper or a pickpocket may be of as great benefit to us, as, under | 
| other circumstances, would be those of a rich, learned, or distin- 
| guished man. No doctrine is more worthy of universal inculcation 
“ Love thy neighbour | 


But, with due reverence for a command so exalted, so noble, and 
so supremely calculated in its effects to promote the welfare and | 
happines, temporal and eternal, of the human family, we must 
be permitted to enter a qualified negative to the practice of too | 
much self-denial and personal sacrifice for our * good- natured | 
friends.’’, How many men have lived to mourn the day when they 


For the New York Mirror. 
I’LL THINK OF THEE. 


BY J. N. M‘JILTON, 


I’. think of thee when morn is breaking, 
Richly o'er the sleeping sea ; 

When my thoughts, from dreams awaking, 
Stir the depths of memory. 

When deeds of other days are rushing 
O'er my mental vision free ; 

And feeling’s waters forth are gushing, 
Then, my love, I'll think of thee. 


When the weary sun, retiring, 
Seeks in peace his evening rest, 
And his latest beams expiring 
Fade upon the glorious west. 
When the twilight dews are shedding 
Balmy tears on flower and tree, 
And grief upon my heart is spreading, 
Then, my love, I'll think of thee. 


When the star of eve is sinking 





were looked upon by the world as “ good-natured friends?” How | 
many have repented in sackcloth and ashes the many favours chown | | 
to their fellows, on account, and in right of, this reputation of 
“good-natured friendship?” How many for this reason have suf- 
fered immeasurably—how many have been for ever ruined in reputa- | 
tion and in fortune? A “ good-natured friend” pays you a familiar 
visit. In course of conversation the important fact is developed, 
that your ‘‘ good nature” is expected to demonstrate itself in a 
tangible form, by the loan of filthy lucre—either from your own | 
proper purse, or, as a sponsor at the counter of some banker or ex- | 
change broker! It matters not how great may be your personal 
responsibilities—your own necessities—your friend “knows” your 
good nature will not permit you to refuse the loan of your name to 
enable him provide himself with the necessaries of life, and per- 
haps to save his person from the contaminating touch of the law's 
officer! He knows it, and by dint of perseverance, (and in the 
language of the many-headed vulgar,) using a taste of soapy-soft- 
ness, he draws his object from you! We delight to see good-na- 
tured offices bestowed where they are deserved. But in this mo- 
ney-influenced world of ours, where there are many “ weeds of 
hasty growth,” many of our “ good-natured friends” are sometimes 
cruelly deceived by those in whose honesty they confide. Never, 
in all the books, have we met witha more sagacious and valuable 
piece of advice than that given by Polonius to Laertes— 





! 


* Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar: 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch’d, unfledg'd comrade.” } 


It were well to take heed to this sensible advice. It is rapidly 
getting to be “ vulgar” to soil the palm of any “ new-hatch’d un- 
fledg’d comrade” with anything in the shape of circulating meee. 








|! wishing to look straight with both. 


Down the blue and brilliant sky, 

| When the myriad orbs are blinking, 
Weary of their watch on high ; 

When the brimming fount of feeling, 
Sorrow-smitten gushes free ; 

All its hidden depths revealing, 
Then, my love, I'll think of thee. 


| DR. GRAAFE, THE OCULIST. 


The following is an extract of a letter from Germany :—“ You 
| heard of the death of Dr. Graafe, the celebrated oculist, at Hano- 
ver, where he arrived with the intention of trying one more expe- 
riment on the eyes of Prince George of Cmuberland. ‘The pro- 
fessor had already been unsuccessful in his first attempt at Berlin ; 
and, it is said, was to have performed an operation of a most start- 
ling kind, and which, had it not been mentioned in several German 
papers as in contemplation, appears horribly incredible. This ope- 
ration is no other than taking out the pupil of the eye, and substi- 
tuting in its room that of some small animal (bird, perhaps.) This 
experiment has, it is said, succeeded in animals ; if so, why not in 
;}man?t Berlin seems particularly gifted with bold oculists ; for Dr. 
| Deiffenbach has succeeded, in more than two hundred instances, in 
|| curing obliquity of vision, vulgarly called squinting ; and only failed 
| in one, with the Countess Hahn Hahn, who is minus an eye by 
It is described as the simplest 
of all surgical operations ; merely the dividing of a muscle at the 
corner of the eye so affected. We live in an age pregnant with 
strange discoveries ; and we may well say—what next ?” 
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